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there is nothing so interesting as 


BRADLEY’S 
STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


combining coloring, cutting and construction work. The finished models are ideal for sand table use, or as 
attractive playthings for children to use at home. The new “Village Series,” designed by Lulu Maud 
Chance, includes five kinds, as follows: 


8301 DUTCH VILLAGE 


Contains eight sheets of outline designs on white bristol board. Here are many figures representing typical Dutch char- 
acters, the picturesque wind-mill, houses, native trees, and domestic animals. These are colored, cut out and mounted cn stand- 


ards so that all figures stand upright. There is a sheet of explicit directions for constructing and mounting and a colored sheet 
of suggestions for coloring the objects. 


8302 8303 8304 8305 
JAPANESE VILLAGE ESKIMO VILLAGE ARABIAN VILLAGE AFRICAN VILLAGE 
Typical Japanese charac- People of the far North faith- The brown folk of the Native huts and palm trees, ele- 


hee ii dite ee fully represented, with their desert with their camels, phants and lions and the people 
crs and objects, native snow houses, dog sleds, and horses, colorful tents, na- themselves make this an unusually 
: . ; other objects associated with tive trees, etc. Directions attractivesetof material. Direc- 
with directions and sheet of them. Fulldirectionsandsheet for constructing models and tions for constructing and sheet 
color suggestions. of color suggestions. sheet of color suggestions. of color suggestions. 


trees, houses, animals, etc.. 


All the above sets are uniform in size, each put up in an attractive portfolio. _ 
Price, each nnmber, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. ; wheat Fak Kansas City: Hoover Brothers 




















**The Arabian Village’”’ used in connection with the sand table. 
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work. 


PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING, 
OF FACTS IS WRONG | 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 


We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 





STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 





There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





BOSTON NEW YORE 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Cc! 





CHICAGO 











~ and Entertainments 
210-Stationery and Supplies 


A.FLANAGAN:CoMPANY 
521 SO. LAFLIN STREET? 


CHICAGO 
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OU can havea youthful 
V eppecenace. clear complexion, 

Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and, chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tiveaanis, comfortable feet. You 
can temove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- > 
ging facial muscles — a Ghewnge following our simple 
directions. Thousands have doneso. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no te expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free let containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accom plished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 












CHRISTMAS 
IN THE SCHOOL ROOMS 


— 
The easiest way to display the wreaths, 
holly. colored paper decorations, as 


well as photos, pictures, etc., is to use 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 





No hammer needed. The fine needle 
— won’t mar plaster or wood work. 

sy to insert and to remove. Useful 
afterwards for a thousand pu . Free 
samples for-practical demonstration, i 
Sold by hardware, stationery. 

and photo supply stores 15¢ per “— 

everywhere. pkt e+ 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


16-12 Berkley St., 

















In the Elm Top 


Bitter winds across the plain 

Shake the hedges, rattle haws. 

Mother Rook asks of her swain, 
“Who causes this cold wind and rain? 

Caw—Caw— 

Who is the Cause?” 


Father Rook fast snaps his jaws 
Hungrily for lack of grain; 
“Who knows? The weather has no laws; 
It is the sport of one inane, 
And clealy has no 
CRs 0:6 GO % 6 
Cause! ” 
—Richard Church 





The Lewis Method 


We would call the attention of our sub- 
scribers to the interesting and valuable article 
on “The Best Method of Teaching Primary 
Reading,” by G. W. Lewis, on page 526 of 
the October number of Primary Epucartion. 
Mr. Lewis is the author of “The Lewis Story 
Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling.” 





Teachers—Be Government File 
Clerks 


The U. S. Government needs hundreds of 
File Clerks. Examinations are being held 
everywhere constantly. These nre permanent 
positions, paying $1340 to $1640 and over a 
year. The hours are short, the work pleasant, 
and a yearly vacation with full pay is allowed. 
All teachers who are interested, should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions open 
and free sample examination questions. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. aintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 

Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


U. &. Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Pa. 
ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PLAYS SzsoSee om, Pa cts Dae 


, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime} 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for} 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, ——— +4 
Hand Books, M Manual 


NewCommencement 
. ideas for teach- 
tol et Paraddnte. $75 aes 


pr | 























Costu 


We furnish costumes 

wigs,etc.,for allschoo 
lays and operas. 

Bhakesperian and his- 


torical costumes our 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 

grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 

You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 
by icing a few simple, healthful directions at hot.e. I KNOW it, for what I 
0) 


have done for 98,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


{ want to frelp you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
Sesnuel! lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself tom: such mek indi 





Excess Flesh in any Incorrect a Headache 
part of body Poor Coaspladen’ Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mat-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-{ntoxica- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back tion 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 58 


wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 
you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps conditioned our men. 








A New School Year! New Inspirations! 


Here Are Some Books for Teachers 
Send for them now. Begin the new year right 


READING 
Blackboard Reading by Maude Moore 
160 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


Deals definitely and explicitly with the very first steps in teaching children to read, 
giving sentences to be used, and exact directions as to how to proceed with each lesson. 


Story Plays for Little Ones by Emma M. Maguire. 
128 pages. Cloth, 75 cents 


A fund of stories written in dramatic form ready for action. Choice can be made by 


teacher to suit grade and ability of pupils. 


LANGUAGE WORK 
Language Games by Myra King 
Postpaid, 75 cents 


Lively games for fixing habits of correct speech. 


Daily Lesson Plans in English by Caroline Griffin 
Cloth, $1.00 


Lesson Plans, with materials needed, arranged for daily use for each week of the first 
four years. Especially fine for rural teachers. 


160 pages. 


OCCUPATION OR BUSY WORK 
Seat Work and Sense Training by Christiana Mount. 
Cloth, $1.00 
Material for one hundred days, including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing 
and modeling. 
A Year of Primary Occupation Work by Etta Merrick Graves. 
: 3 Vols. 
Vol. I First Term. October, November, December. 
Vol. II Second Term. January, February, March. 


Vol. III Third Term. April, May, June. 
Fully illustrated, with photographs of the finished work, charts, patterns and poster work 


Each, 75 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Christmas Song 
(Tune — “Jingle Bells’) 


The snow is falling fast, 
The pretty birds are gone, 
The green leaves and the flowers bright— 
But still we'll have some fun. 
For winter days are nice, 
And Santa Claus is here, 
O, listen and you'll hear his bells 
Ring out in merry cheer. 


CHOR 


Jingle bells, jingle bells 
O what fun it is to rid 


ingle all the way, 
in Santa’s open sleigh. 


For all good girls and boys, 
O listen and you’ll hear his bells, 
But don’t you make a noise, 
Just hang your stockings up, 
And softly go to rest, 
On Christmas morning you will find 
Just what you like the best. Cuo. 








DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


Other Teachers Have. So Can You 


if you are a trained teacher. Begin your train- 
ing by, learning “How to Teach Primary 
Grades” by correspondence. Write for catalogue. 


NELLE S.COOPER, Fountain City, Tenn. 
Specialist in Primary Teaching 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES 


RS. WERNER O09»; 
’ N.Y. City 
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Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
ae at the Nation’s center, for all the 
Nation; an independent home Daper 


that prints all the ‘ of the world 
and tells the truth; w in its 28th 
year. This paper ‘dlls othe bill with- 


Will mal Durse; it. costs weak 


The little matter of (0 ets, will br ou 
Wi at: Pathfinder eight weeks on ete The 





‘on has become 
i's *s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 








it $1 . If] the Wor 

an want to keep 

0 posted on what is 

the °° on in the 
you want a paper in your home 
hich is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
a yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 
apit per which” puts everything clearly, 
@ paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 
robation sight weeks. The 10c does not repay us, 


Be s or money, this is your means. 
ations i: ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 

strongly, briefly—here it is. Send 
jut we are glad to invest in new friends. Address: 


10c to show that oo might like such 
THE PATHFINDER, 2015 Sta., Washington, D.C. 





DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FRE BE 
Women — Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during their 

spare moments in 
10 WEEKS. 
Dress Designers frequently earn $40 to $100 
A WEEK. Work fascinating. Every 
teacher SHOULD GET THESE FREE SAM- 
PLE LESSONS. Send coupon immediately 
for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. The supply 
will not last long. 


COUPON 
Mail to FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send meabsolutely free, book containing sample 
lessons in DRESS DESIGNING and MAKING as 
taught in 10 weeks, spare time. 
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Madonna and Child Ferruzzi 


Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors. 


Size 7x9 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. 


600 other subjects: Animals, 
Birds, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, 
Mountains, etc., at 3 cents each 


TEACH THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH 


The Perr Pictures 


Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography 
The Tercentenary Reproductions of [Every School Ought to 


of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims 
1620 -1920 


What better chance to teach his- 
tory stories than during Decem- 
ber? Use the Perry Pictures in 
teaching the story of the Pilgrims. 


the World’s Great 
Paintings 


Have Our Beautiful 
64 Page Catalogue 


One Cent Size. 32314. For of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 


50 or more. 


10 cent picture, 9x12, a New York 


Two Cent Size. 514x8. For Edition picture, 7x9, a colored 


25 or more. 


Bird picture, and 54 pictures each 


Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For about 2x2\ printed in the Cata- 


5 or more. 


logue. Price of Catalogue, 15 





Send 50 Cents for 20 pic- 


for 30 cents. No two alike. 





I am glad to make anexception to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of the | 

| Perry Pictures. Ihave been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them asa very | 

important addition to our school equipment. They should be in every school, not only in the 
larger cities, but in the smallest country district. —G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 





Send 50 cents for 5 Extra Size Pilgrim Pictures, each 10x12. 
Or for 5 Madonnas, including these two. Each 10x12. 


ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. 
Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. 





Ploughing 


4 Any picture shown here, except Ploughing, $1.75; 
€ 4 any two at $1¢50 each. Size, including 
4 
. 


Song of the Lark. (Very effective) 
Sir Galahad 
The Angelus 
Baby Stuart 


ne we End of Day (Especiallybeautiful ) 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice 
tures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth art subjects we have selected, 
Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each each 5%x8. Or 25 Madonnas, or 
514x8. Smaller size, 3x344, 30 25 for children, or 25 kittens. 


cents. 


cents in coin. ] 





margin, 22x28 inches. 


Here are a few of the many subjects besides those shown here: 


A Helping Hand 
Saved 

The Shepherdess 
Angel Heads 

St. Cecilia 


[Please do not send for the 
Catalogue without sending the 15 | 


| can most heartily recom. 
mend the Perry Pictures. They 
have become a necessity in the 
home, the school and the public 
library. — Isabel Lawrence. 





Use the Perry Pictures as Christmas Gifts to Your Pupils 
Pian now to use the Perry Pictures in February,—a month of birthdays of famous men 


Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. Postpaid. 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on your wall this month 





margin, for $2.25.) 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 


The Lake, by Corot 
(This beautiful picture, 13x26, a picture, no white Stratford (Most attractive) 


Pilgrim Exiles 
Sistine Madonna 





A Helping Hand Renouf 





JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK 


A book brimful of dialogues, plays, drills, songs, recita- 
tions, pageants, etc., that will make your Christmas 
entertainment a rousing success. 40 cents. 





Some dandy new songs: 
There’s a Welcome Here for You (Welcome), 35c. 
Don’t Forget to Come Again (Closing), 35c. 
We’ve Got the Mumps (Action Song), 35c. 





All sorts of entertainments described in our Free 
Catalogue. Send for one. 


WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. (Dept. B) 





(In Press) 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 


A PAGEANT 


Written to Commemorate the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims 


By Mary CHALMERS AND Exizapetu F. Hacue 


The authors of this Pageant have written 
it with a view to its presentation by school 
children, either simply, or with great elabora- 
tion. There are five acts, embodying scenes 
in American history, from the time of the-so- 
journ of the Pilgrims in Holland down to the 
Civil War. 

It has been the purpose of the authors, in 
these days when Rights assume so large a 
place in public demands, to bring before the 
minds of the future citizens that, after all, 
Duties, well performed, have made _ these 
United States the Land of Hope and Glory. 


Boards. Price, 50 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poston 


New York 





Chicago f 


December Finger Play 
Julia Angeline Drake 


One, two little bunnies 
Sitting on the ground. 

Three, four little bunnies 
Looking all around. 

Five, six little bunnies 
Standing in a row 

Seven, eight little bunnies 
Waiting for the snow. 

Nine, ten little bunnies 
All ready to go. 





December 


In English homes ’neath mistletoe 
They sing the Christmas songs, 
While o’er the Yule log’s rugged side 

The bright flames creep along, 
And scarlet holly berries glow. 





A bright and blessed Christmas day, 
With echoes of the angels’ song, 

And peace that cannot pass away, 
And holy gladness, calm and strong, 
And Christmas carols, flowing free, 
This is my Christmas wish to thee. 





I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
— Longfellow 











Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fauli which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
— George Herbert 


The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 





Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box— selections from the following authors: 


Shaw Watts Mrs. Amelia Opie 
Lincoln Pheebe Cary J. G.Whittier 
Alice Cary Coleridge Frances Osgood 
Mani A. A. Procter Allerton 
Samuel] Butler Hale Kingsley 

ames Montgomery Pope Lowell 

lia W. Wilcox Longfellow 


and many others. 


Full Set, Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 














RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austrw BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on’ phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade ||: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
mosteffectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-46 5-16 



















THE NEED OF THE DAY 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND LOVE OF COUNTRY 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


By Edward Everett Hale 


With Introduction, Notes and a Portrait of 
the Author 


As a book to be read in schoolrooms, Dr. Hale dedicated it to 
the boys and girls, who also are citizens of the United States, 
with the hope that Philip Nolan expressed to Frederick Ingham 
when he was a midmanship and with the injunction which he 
gave to that boy: 

“For your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream a 
dream but of serving her, as she bids you, though the service 
carry you through a thousand hells. Stand by Her, boy, as 
you would stand by your mother, if those devils there had got 
hold of her to-day. O if anybody had said so to me when I 
was your age!” 

Paper, 24 cents; cloth, 40 cents 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By Fiorence M. MILLER 

Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for September, 
October, November, December, January, General and Local 
History. 

Vol. II contains Lessons and Entertainments for February, 
March, April, May, June, General and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first to group material 
and outlines for history work in Primary and Rural Schools in 
a convenient form for the teacher’s use. 

In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Each, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 














“Teacher, What Can 
We Read Next?” 


ps question when asked by a 
first grade pupil is hard to 
answer. There is a remarkable 
scarcity of books containing real 
stories easy enough for the little 
pupil who has just finished his 
Primer or First Reader. 


Dunlop and Jones’s 
Playtime Stories 








has seventeen charming stories 
which all children ought to know. 
They will adore reading them here. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















REMITTANCES 


payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 


The increased cost of 
duction compels us to - 





When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 

has been sent. This 
is important, as your name 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year 
Canadian 


nate the of CUR- 
Oo t, 1920, by Primary Education Co. Published Monthly, September —— 7)» as 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS to ions inclusive. En’ at Boston Post Office as Jee Matter. 1 be sent free as 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Postage, 25c per year extra oreign Postage, 40c per year extra 


We aim to have PRIMARY 
EDUCATION printed and 
in the mails about the 15th 


Copies, Twenty- 
eons cute of the month PRECED.- 


ING publication. Wait un- 
til the first of the month be- 
fore writing about the non- 
receipt of your magazine. 


sufficien Boston, Mass. 50 Bromfield Street 
roy (toy _ New York 18 E. 17th Street icago, Ill. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
going to your old address Canada McClelland & , Toronto 
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An Observation Lesson 


Cornelia Strong 


A LANDSCAPE artist, whose pictures are enjoyed by 
many people, once said that his memory impression of 
ascene was much more vivid for reproduction on 
canvas, than was the actual scene itself. His memory 
registered only the salient, worth-while points, unhampered 
by unnecessary details. 
So it is sometimes with school work. Viewed in per- 
spective, away from the routine duties, one can sift out the 


soon the picture of a man fluttered from beneath his shears 
to his desk. Then he began cutting out a picture of a 
machine. Another man was grouping some pictures of 
machines, tools, workmen, etc., trying various arrangements 
for the most effective illustration of a certain mechanical 
idea. 

In one corner was a group of men standing before a table 
spread with book covers. They were studying the color 


vital, practical and enduring 
values. In the past summer 
vacation, it happened to be my 
experience to visit a large man- 
ufacturing concern. I was 
rather surprised to note the 
correlation between the work of 
a primary school child and the 
duties of some of the employees 
in that concern. 

When one is following the 
school routine and a curriculum 
planned by others, one some- 
times wonders what relation 
there is between the daily tasks 
of a primary pupil and his 
future life. Is it a waste of 
time for children to cut on ruled 
lines for occupation work, to 
cut out paper dolls from fashion 
sheets, etc.? 

Does it pay to spend much 
time for pupils to study the 
pleasing and defective ways of 
grouping objects for a drawing 
lesson, or should the teacher do 
most of the grouping? Is color 
study and arrangement one of 
the frills? And that never- 
ending grind—the spelling les- 





Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 
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A December Reading Lesson for Grade 
IV 


Seat Work and Dictation Based on An- 


harmony and balance for a 
booklet’ which was to be dis- 
tributed at a coming exhibition. 
Still others were writing up the 
text describing the uses and 
various improvements of the 
machines. I noticed that the 
dictionary was in a handy place 
for reference in spelling and 
punctuation. 

In every department there 
was evidence of a filing system; 
and certainly the alphabet 
played an important part in that 
connection. In the correspon- 
dence department there were 
many uses for a familiarity with 
the geography, not to mention 
the spelling book. One of the 
time-taking problems in this 
department was the decipher- 
ing of the handwriting on in- 
coming mail; especially the sig- 
nature on typewritten letters. 
Almost any scrawl or knot of 
pen-line served to represent the 
name of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, etc., of a company. 

It struck me anew as being 
worthwhile to try to inculcate in 


son! It would seem that the derecn’s Felcy Tales... 647 youthful minds ‘the idea that 
only way to insure perfect spell- Some French Singing G hee meting 649 one’s signature is a matter of 
ing is to abandon spelling books Plays for Very Little Players.... 650 importance; and that in order to 


and use only shorthand. Phon- 
ics would then continue to be 
useful beyond the first grades of 





December Games.... 


receive deserving recognition of 
one’s correspondence, one’s sig- 
nature should be as frank and 








school. It would certainly 

save time, and teachers and 

pupils would not be subjected to the penalty of being 
detained after school on account of the proverbial “bad 
spell of weather.” 

My visit to the above-mentioned manufacturing plant 
aroused in me a new attitude toward some of the school 
routine. In one department I saw a very intelligent-looking 
man, apparently cutting out paper dolls. His large shears 
were following the outline of a magazine illustration, and 


straightforward as one’s con- 
duct. 

As I came away from the plant I felt that, after all, there 
is much truth in the saying that “men are but children 
with larger toys;” and there is a deal of encouragement in 
this idea, These men I had just seen were strong factors in 
a great surging movment of industrial progress; their ideas 
will live, grow and become perfected. 

My observations had inspired me with new suggestions 

(Continued on page 668) 
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Making the Past Real III 


By Writing an Imaginary Diary 
Jennie L. Hendricks 
Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


EACHERS of the upper grades have found the writing 
of imaginary diaries an effective way of “making the 
past real.” It is not an uncommon thing to find 

an eighth grade working out a diary of the Revolutionary 
or Spanish-American War days, and to find the pupils 
enthusiastic in their work. 

It had never occurred to me that such an undertaking 
would be possible with children so young as those found 
in the fourth grade, until a pupil, not a precocious one, 
suggested this tome. We had been studying the coloniza- 
tion of Maryland by the use of pictures, stories, and the 
solving of simple problems, when this boy suddenly offered 
the information that the people in those days must have 
kept diaries or we never could have known the things about 
which we were reading. This set the other children to 
thinking, and several agreed that this was quite possible, 
for they had at home diaries which their grandmothers had 
written in their childhood. With the children in this mood, 
a suggestion that we imagine we were children in England 
at the time of this colonization and that we came to this 
country to live, was eagerly received. They were equally 
pleased with the idea of writing these imaginary diaries. 

I was a little doubtful as to the way this experiment would 
work out, but I felt that it was worth trying. Since the 
aim in this whole undertaking was to make the past real, 
to help the children revive the past, I endeavored to keep 
the mechanics so simple that the working out of this scheme 
would not become irksome and thereby lose the very thing 
for which we were striving. 

For this reason, and also because this work was entirely 
new to the children, we decided to plan the whole thing 
together, developing our outline on the board. 

The first entries we would all help to write on the board, 
and for the last entries each child could choose a topic. 
When this was all done, we were to put all the work to- 
gether and read the completed diary to the children of 
other grades at the morning assembly. 

The “ grandmothers’ diaries’ were brought to school and 
consulted, simple histories written in diary form were read 
and discussed, until we felt that we were prepared to begin 
the actual writing of our book. 

We found that most of our diaries had a date for each 
entry, and since only the year was given in our histories, 
we must do a little reasoning to find out the month and 
day. By reading more carefully, we discovered that these 
people landed in Maryland when the flowers were in 
blossom, that it,took them three months to sail, conse- 
quently they probably started early in December and 
landed about the first of March. We wished to give a 
few facts previous to the date of sailing, so we decided to 
have our first date November 20, 1633. Little problems 
of this kind, which required consulting our books, followed 
by thinking and reasoning, were constantly coming up. 

Several children chose the same subject, the best parts 
of which were taken and put toward our final diary to be 
read to the other children. 

Following is the diary in its completed form: 


Nov. 20, 1633 

This has been a hard day! Uncle John was put in prison this after- 
noon because he is a Catholic. I do hope that none of the rest of us 
will have to be put in prison. 


Nov. 23, 1633 

We never know what is going to happen here. Father heard to-day 
that the Catholics that went to Newfoundland with Lord Baltimore 
have come back. It was too cold for them there. I don’t know what 


will become of us now. We hoped that{we could go there some"time 
so that we need not be afraid to worship as we like. 


Nov. 26, 1638 

What do you think! Lord Baltimore has gone to Virginia to find 
a country fur the Catholics to worship as they please. People are 
saying that he has already found a beautiful country north of the 
Potomac River which has beautiful trees and flowers in the summer 
time. 


Nov. 30, 1633 

Uncle John has sent word to father that all we have heard about 
Lord Baltimore is true. Thnt he came back yesterday and got per- 
mission from Charles I.to take the Catholics over there. The King 
said, “Yes, on two conditions. If you will bring me two arrows every 
year to show that the land still belongs to me. The other thing is te 
name the country Maryland, after my Queen, Henrietta Maria.” 

Lord Baltimore promised these two things and went to tell the 
Catholic people that they were going to this country in Virginia. 
He is very kind, for he says that not only Catholics but any people 
who wish freedom may come there and live. We are all very happy. 
Mother says that we must begin packing our trunks. 


Dec. 1, 1633 

A terrible thing has happened!* Lord Baltimore has died They 
told father so to-day. Isn’t it too bad, just when we were going to 
start for Maryland? What will become of_us now? 


Dec. 4, 1633 

Mother had a visitor last night who told us that Ceci: Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore’s son, is going to be second Lord Baltimore. He is 
going to take us to Maryland. We’re all so happy again. Of course, 
he will have to give the two arrows to King Charles and will have to 
name our new land Maryland after his Henrietta Maria. 


Dec. 7, 1633 

My! what an exciting time. Mother will have to hurry. We’re 
going in an hour in the ship Ark. Elizabeth Ellsworth told me so. 
I do hope nothing will happen before we get started. 


Dec. 9, 1633 
Here we ate on the good ship Ark. It is very funny on this ship. 
I don’t think I am going to like it very well. Everything seems so 


damp and dirty. We have brought food enough to last us until we 
get to Maryland. 


Dec. 9, 1683 

There doesn’t seem to be much to write. All we see is sky and 
water and the ship is so rocky. Once in awhile I see the other ship, 
The Dove. That ship is going to Maryland, oo. 


Feb. 29, 1634 ; 
_I have written nothing for a long time because I have been quite 
sick. We have been on this boat for nearly three months. am 


terribly tired of it. I almost wish that we had never come. Just 
think of seeing nothing but water and sky for three long months! 


March. 1, 1634 

This morning I was waked up by yells and cheers. I got up and 
went on deck. We had nearly reached land and Indians were crowding 
the banks. I was so frightened that I ran inside. But father said 
they were friendly? Indians, so I came out again. 


March 4, 1634 
At last we have landed. We are all so glad to get off the Dove and 
the Ark. Lord Baltimore raised a big cross here to show that this 


land is to be for the Catholics. Our first settlement is going to be 
called St. Mary’s. 


March 7, 1634 
The Indians are very friendly with us and help us very much. 
One of the Indian chiefs gave Father White his log cabin for us to 


hold our meetings in. They are letting us sleep in their wigwams 
until we get our houses built. 


March 15, 1634 
When I first saw the Indians I was afraid and ran behind mother’s 


dress. But mother told me not to be afraid, but t ith 
the little red children. ia tay 
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March 16, 1634 

To-day when the Indian woman came to show mother how to make 
corn meal bread, I watched them working. I am beginning to like 
this big Indian woman. 


March 18, 1634 
p To-day the Indian woman came again. She gave mother two clay 
pans to bake things in. 


March 19, 1634 

Father went with some Indians fishing to-day. He let me go with 
them. It was such fun to ride along in the Indian canoes. Father 
learned how to harpoon fish. I am afraid that I shall not have time 
to write in my diary any more. There are so many interesting things 
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todo. We are all happy even if we do have to work hard, because we 
have found a land where we do not have to be afraid even if we do 
not worship as the Indians do. 

The working out of this diary necessitated much sug- 
gesting and guiding by the teacher, in some cases even 
inserting a whole sentence in order to bring about con- 
tinuity. But our aim, to make the children relive the 
past, was very evident throughout the project. They 


collected the facts necessary for this grade, not by drudgery, 
but by putting much effort into doing a thing which gave 
them pleasure. 








The Teacher Situation 





From Reports by Those Who Know 


An impression prevails that the teacher shortage through- 
out the United States is no longer a serious problem. 
Recent reports received from county and district super- 
intendents in every state clearly indicate that such a 
conclusion is erroneous. While the average condition is 
slightly better than last year, due to marked improvement 
in states where salaries have been greatly increased, the 
general situation remains practically unchanged. The 
number of schools without teachers and the still larger 
number taught by incompetent teachers show that a very 
serious situation still exists, particularly in those states 
where salaries are lowest. 

On September 1, 1920, the National Education Associ- 
ation sent a letter to every county and district superin- 
tendent of schools in the United States, enclosing a return 
postal card upon which were asked ten questions regarding 
the teacher situation in their respective counties. The 
following is a tabulation of the replies received to three of 
the questions asked: (1) The number of teaching positions 
in the county or district covered by the report; (2) the 
shortage of teachers at the opening of school in September, 
1920; (3) the number of teachers below standard whom 
it had been necessary to accept in order to keep as many 
schools as possible open. The standard referred to is, of 
course, the minimum for the given county or district, and 
teachers below standard are admittedly incompetent. The 
real shortage is, therefore, the sum of the actual shortage 
and the number of teachers below standard. 

Inquiries were sent to 3468 superintendents and 1492 
replies had been received at the time this tabulation was 
made, October 12. Every report is signed by the county 
or district superintendent making it, and the information 
is, therefore, the most reliable that can be obtained. The 
figures given in the first five columns are taken directly from 
the signed reports. 

Unquestionably the greatest educational problem before 
the American people is the securing of competent, well- 
trained teachers for every teaching position in the country, 
in rural as well as in city schools. At least two years of 
professional training beyond a four-year high school course 
is the generally accepted, minimum standard for teachers. 
The replies of county and district superintendents to the 
question, “What per cent of your teachers have had two 
years or more of training beyond high schools,” show that 
in only a few states have one-half the teachers had that 
amount of training, and that in a large majority of the 
states less than one-half have had that much. Some super- 
intendents report as few as ten per cent of their teachers 
having attained that standard. 


The drive should be for a competent, well-trained teacher 
for every boy and girl in America. Until this shall have 
been accomplished, approximately, it cannot be said that 
the teacher situation is not a serious problem. 


Comparative Statistics by States 
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Geographical Reading Lessons __ II 


Picture Journey Over the Philippines for American Children 
Mary E. Polley 


Instructor in Education, Philippine Normal School, Manila, P. I. 


(The illustrations used in this article are reproduced with permission of Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I. 


— it quite time we should visit the schools and get 
acquainted with the boys and girls — Maria, Pedro, 

Juan, Jaime, Susana, and all the rest? “What queer 
names!’’ you say. Well, if you do not like those soft- 
sounding, pretty Spanish names, you may call them Mary, 
Peter, John, Susan, and James, for that is what they mean 
in English. 

This morning, on our journeys through a village of 
La Union, which is one of the Ilocano provinces, we passed 
several barrio schools. Now we shall go back to visit one 
of them. 

(See illustration on opposite page.) 


This barrio schoolhouse is made of nipa. Fifteen years 
ago, there were few barrio schoolhouses and they were 
temporary structures of nipa, as were many of the school 
buildings of the large central towns. To-day, many of the 
towns of the Islands have strong central schoolhouses of 
concrete, and concrete schoolhouses may be found even in 
some distant barrios. 

Permanent concrete buildings are fast taking the place 
of the old-time schoolhouses. 

You may be interested in knowing that the schools of 
the Philippines, with their 17,000 Filipino teachers and 
400 American teachers, are supported by the revenues of 
the Philippine Islands. As ia the United States the people 
pay taxes to support the schools. The government has been 
very generous to the schools, for 'the leaders of the Filipino 
people know that the Philippines can only become a free 
democratic country by making education universal and free. 

One of the ways in which the government of the Philip- 
pines is spreading education and civilization, is by estab- 
lishing settlement farm-schools near groups of hill people. 
The schools are opened to the children, and parents are 
encouraged to build permanent homes and towns around 
them. 

Children in Philippine schools are interested in all the 
school activities that interest you. On their schoolroom 
walls you see pictures of “Sir Galahad,” “Baby Stuart,” 
the “Sistine Madonna,” and other pictures with which 
both you and they are quite familiar. Like you, they read 
and dramatize the dear old nursery stories, “Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Three Pigs,” and the “Three Bears.” Like 
you, they study arithmetic, language, sanitation, civics, 
good manners and right conduct, home and world geog- 





Teachers and Pupils of the Campote Settlement Farm School 


raphy, and history. So, you see, they are preparing for 
social service and perhaps there never were boys and girls 
who had a greater opportunity for service than have little 
Filipinos. The next part of our journey will take us all 
over these fair islands, first here and then there, to see 
what service these children of the Philippines are rendering 
to their country. 

The people of the Philippines as a race are not as large 
as the people you see about you. Each year sickness 
and death costs the country millions of dollars and the loss 
of many boys and girls and little babies who ought to live 
to help make their country strong and rich and great. 

This is because, for many generations, the people of the 
Islands were ignorant of the laws of health, and the very 
poor people lived almost entirely upon rice and fish, while 
even the people of the middle classes did not have a suffi- 
cient variety of good food. The vegetables raised in the 
Islands were poor in quality and insufficient in quantity 
to feed so many people. 

So the Bureau of Education and the children of the 
Philippines are making a campaign for better homes, 
better food, larger and stronger bodies, healthier boys and 
girls. 

One way in which better food has actually been produced 
is the encouraging of school and home gardening and in the 
maintenance of agricultural schools. Both boys and girls 
of the Philippines are learning the best methods of raising 
vegetables and how to so select seed as to improve the 
quantity and quality of their products. Twenty years ago, 
the best tomato of the Islands was a wrinkled, crooked 
acid fruit, not larger than a hen’s egg. To-day, not only 
in school and home gardens, but in the gardens of the 
“zrown-ups,” who have been learning lessons from the 
children and from the Bureau of Agriculture, there are 
smooth, round, large and delicious tomatoes. Improve- 
ments have been made in most of the common vegetables. 

Once a year the schools have garden day. Then the 
little gardeners exhibit their products to the public and 
sometimes the girls serve the guests delicious fruits and 
vegetables, prepared in many ways. Here are Maria and 
Petra, two little Visayan girls of Tacloban, Leyte, getting 
ready for garden day exhibit in Ilocos Sur. 


(See tlustration on opposite page.) 


Many of you have doubtless worked for better and more 
corn in the United States. In the Philippines, too, the 
schools have corn campaigns. The production of better 
and more corn means the adding of a good substantial food 
to the diet of the people. Filipino boys and girls of both 
mountain and plain have entered into the spirit of the corn 
campaign, the boys raising the corn and the girls learning 
to use it in the preparation of many kinds of nourishing 
food. 

A few years ago the children of the Philippines began 
forming themselves into pig and poultry clubs. Their 
purpose is to produce more and better pigs and chickens 
and more eggs. 

In Jaro, Iloilo, lives Gil Ledesma, who raises Plymouth 
Rock chickens, which he sells for twenty pesos (ten dollars) 
a pair. Some of his fellow club members have been very 
successful in raising and improving native chickens. 
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Better Babies Contest, Pasig, Rizal 


Fruit to be used in the Do- 
mestic Sc:ence Class, Leyte 
High School, Tacloban, 
Leyte 
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A Third Grade Class in Meisic Primary School 











Vegetables to be used in the Domestic Science Class, 
Leyte High School, Tacloban, Leyte. 














Cultivating Rice with an Old Time Plow A Home Garden. Santo Tomas, La Union 
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Projects for Primary Grades 


A Christmas Project 


6 ten following project has been sucessfully worked out in 
a class of children of foreign parentage. These 

questions have been worked out by the pupils as 
individuals, or as self selected groups. ~ 

Do we want a party for Christmas? 

Shall we have a tree? What kind? What are ever- 
green trees’? . 

Shall we have spruce, hemlock, white pine, cedar? 

How shall we get it? 

Have we a right to go on any land and cut a tree? Why? 

John’s father says we may cut one from his pasture. 

What sort of a letter shall we write to thank him for it? 

Who will see that the tree gets set up firmly? 

What boys will ste that the tree is brought to the school 
house carefully? 

Whowillbeon thatcommittee? Howshall wechoose them? 

Who first used Christmas trees? Who can tell us any 
story about the Pilgrim Christmas? Who will look up the 
Dutch Christmas customs in New Amsterdam? Why did 
the Pilgrims object to Christmas celebrations? Did all 
English people object? What were their customs? 

Decoration. 

What shall we use to trim the tree? 

Why are candles not wise? 

What girls can manage pop-corn strings? Who first used 
pop-corn, and where did it come from? 

Is any one able to make and tint some paper rings for us? 

What can we get at a ten-cent store? 

How long have ten-cent stores been in use? Who started 
them? 

Shall we decorate the room? . How many yards of crepe 
paper shall we need to go above the blackboard twice? 
How many rolls will that take? What will it cost? 

If the girls make the wreaths for the windows, what 
material will the boys gather? What kind of berries shall 
we get? 

Where can we find black alder berries? What tree is it 
that has the little cones to use? Where is there one? Who 
will get permission to get a few cones for us to use? 

What countries use mistletoe and holly? What stories 
and legends are connected with them? 

Shall we put presents on the tree? How shall we manage 
so that no one is left out? (Names are drawn) 

How shall we tie up our gifts? Shall we design some 
seals to use? 

Sammy is ill! Shall we write him a Christmas letter? 
What shall we say so that he will not feel hurt because he 
can’t be with us? 

Shall we plan our letters a little so that we will not have 
them too much alike? 

Shall the class compose a letter asking the principal to 
come to our party? What shall we say? How shall we 
say it? Who writes very well indeed and will copy our 
letter and take it to the principal? 


Entertainment 


What Christmas songs do we know? What songs in our 
book do you think would be nice to learn? Who can find 
a good Christmas poem to speak? What games can we 
play? The teacher may use parts of “The Story of the 
Other Wise Man.” If a simple play is chosen the class 
chooses parts and plans and makes costumes. 

By using the holiday season as a project the children gain 
vastly more than they did when the teacher planned the 
entire program and handed it down to them as work to be 
dene. The work will be somewhat cruder in form, but it will 
be the work of children, not the work of the teacher. If the 


pupils take the lead and develop the plan, they will nt 
closely follow the outline which has been given. This plin 
intended as suggestive of what a class may do. Each cla:s 
will handle the plan differently. 

The place of the teacher is to guide, but not to bos:. 
The children will get themselves out, if the tangle is a sma | 
one. They will learn much more by so doing than the 
will if the teacher makes everything too simple. L: 
them live together, plan together, and finally enjoy t.- 
gether the results of their own efforts. 


Through Grade II in 
Hand-Work III 


Bess Dixon 


December Ideas 


HAT did our December cutting show? There were 
little gifts and post cards. But we wanted a black- 
board paper cutting idea also. 

Instead of working out a blackboard poster ourselves 
this month, we decided none could be more beautiful or 
more complete than that worked out by the Lincoln School, 
Indiana, for the PRimARY EpucaTIONn of December, 1916. 
However, we decided to carry it out in colors, making it a 
night scene. 

Our blackboard space was colored dark blue, the ground 
a darker blue than the sky. The three wise men on their 
camels, the palm trees, the strips representing the road, the 
shepherds and the houses of Bethlehem were in black. The 
Star of Bethlehem and the other stars were cut from gold 
paper. The rays of the Star of Bethlehem were thin strips 
of gold paper. The angel was cut from white paper and the 
sheep were cut from gray paper. The effect was beautiful. 
Try it. If you have saved the good things from PRIMARY 
EDUCATION, you will have this, tobe sure. If not, you know 
the story and we have given you the suggestions as to color. 
Hence, you will be able to work out a design based on the 
story. 

Then came some original ideas brought about by the 
poem, “Hang Up the-Baby’s Stocking.”” This poem was 
in our second reader. 

A part of these cuttings were pictures from catalogues, 
the stockings were free-hand cuttings and the slips, upon 
which the verse and the numbers were written, were cut 
according to estimated measurements. The poem slip was 
to be about three inches long and five inches wide. The 
two number slips were to be about three inches long and 
two inches wide. No rulers were used. The slips were cut 
and the poem and numbers were written thereon. The 
material on the arithmetical slips was based on catalogue 
prices. 

The most accurate child in each row was then given a 
ruler and told to measure the strips in that row and bring 
the teacher the ones most nearly correct. We made the 
final selection according to neatness of the work. 

The complete poster showed reading, language, number 
and spelling correlations. 

This poster suggested another. We decided to fill one 
stocking for a second grade girl and another for a second 
grade boy. We decided to give each one a toy, something 
of educational value, something good to eat and something 
useful. This poster material was obtained, chiefly, from 
catalogues and the correlations were based on language, 
number work and spelling. : 

The children were proud of these two posters. A'- 
though crude, they represented thought and reasoning 'n 
the procuring and the arrangement of materials. 
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The Sand-Table 


Ruth Prescott 
Columbus School, Mt. Vernun, N. Y. 


HE purpose of sand-table work is not so much to 
AZ produce fine representations of the subjects: studied, 
as to express ideas derived from study in concrete 
form. I have found in my work that a sand-table is an 
almost indispensable furnishing of a schoolroom. The 
work done on the sand-table can go hand in hand with 
¢ny subject in which illustrations make it possible to teach 
more effectively. My work is primary reading only. I 
lave three different grades that come to my room for their 
reading, and as these children come from Italian homes 
«f a poor class, it is very difficult to obtain reading matter 
\ithin the comprehension of the children. These children 
have never seen much of the outside world. Their idea 
f the world is crude, consisting of only those experiences 
one goes through living in a crowded foreign district in the 
outskirts of New York City. I find in reading many of the 
stories, that the children are able to pronounce the words 
hut do not really get the thought. Pictures, of course, help 
explain many parts of the stories, but actual working out 
and seeing these stories is what the cl ildren need. 
Sand-table work seems to be the one way to present my 
stories in a comprehensible ranner. The children are de- 
lighted with the idea and give many helpful suggestions. 
Considering the fact that one part of the class in my room 
does oral reading while the work done by the other part of 
the class is practically unsupervised, the work is somewhat 
crude in form. ‘The general effect of the sand-table is 
more important tkan detail of construction, especially in 
the lower grades. The first essential is that the children 
do the work. Suggestions are sometimes offered by the 
teacher, providing they improve the value of the illustration. 
The details of sand-table work are best presented through 
descriptions of work actually done in the class-room. 


Robinson Crusoe 


Two third grade classes read the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. As we read, the children decided it would be fine 
to work the story out on our sand-table. They listed the 
best illustrations for sand-table work and chose the four or 
five more interesting ones to make up a story picture on 
the sand-table, such as, Robinson Crusoe’s home with the 
fence around it, the goat field and garden, a’small part of 
the ocean, with his canoe, and the cave. 

The two characters of importance, Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday, his slave, were made by dressing celluloid dolls to 
represent each. The children painted one black and made 
a little brown shirt to represent the black savage, while 
Robinson Crusoe had a beard and hair made from painting 
otton batting black. His costume was brought in by a 
little chap whose brother, a hunter, had given him a piece 
9f rabbit skin. This was his idea of the goat-skin suit. 
The house was made by rolling cardboard and sewing raffia 
to a tent-shaped roof, to give the effect of the jungle home 

Stakes were cut from cardboard and pointed at the top, 
making a very good likeness of the fence. These were set 
up around the house, garden and goat field, so that the 
children could see how safe Robinson Crusoe was from 
animals and savages. 

Drawing paper, 9 x 12, was rolled tightly around a 
pencil, then pasted, and small strips of brown crepe paper 
about an inch wide and twelve inches long, were wound 
around this drawing paper to give the leafy trunk effect 
of palm trees. Green paper was cut in shape of leaves 
and placed in the top of the tree to make the representation 
of the palm complete. 

The dog, goats, monkey and sheep could be modeled 
from clay, or cut out, but we did not do so. One little 











Robinson Crusoe 


fellow brought animal crackers for our goat field. This 
proved to be a fine idea, not only for the benefit of our 
sand-table, but as a connection between his school and 
home life. Other children brought animals made from 
wood, celluloid and other materials, all very helpful in 
making our sand-table a clear illustration of our story. 
From a rough piece of wood a canoe was carved in the 
schoolroom by one of the boys. This gave them such a 
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Jack and the Beanstalk 


splendid explanation of Robinson Crusoe carving a canoe 
from a tree. That was almost too much for my people to 
believe when they read it. One of the little girls brought 
cloth for the sail on the canoe. Even the sand-paper used 
in smoothing off the rough edges was brought in by a little 
boy. 

The class decided that the scene to be used as a back- 
ground was the cave and a small part of the ocean, showing 
the wrecked ship in the distance and also a little of the 
far distant shore. The drawing supervisor did this back- 
ground on a large piece of manila paper, thus setting off the 
sand-table to a very good advantage. 

This is only one story, but almost any story can be made 
into an attractive illustration with the aid of a sand-table. 

The story of the “Three Pigs” and “ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk”? were worked out in a very helpful way. I am 
sending the pictures for these and I think with this one 
description they will almost explain themselves. 

The class have dramatized these stories,{making the 














Three Little Pigs 
(Continued on page 664) 
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The Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 


This Little Pig Went to 
Market | 


What would make a nicer Christmas present for a younger 
brother or sister than these. toys, illustrating this much- 
loved rhyme? They can be made either from paper or cut 
from wood and painted as suggested. 


Directions for Making 


The different pieces are cut from colored paper or from 
white paper and colored. Unless a heavy paper is used for 


the pigs their legs may need to be reinforced with ca d- 
board or wooden slats. All pieces, with the exception 01 | 1¢e 
basket and umbrella, are cut from a double paper, the dott -d 
line being placed on the folded edge. 

The pigs’ bodies are tan, the first pig’s dress light gr: y, 
basket brown and umbrella dark gray. The second pi ° 
suit is gray and shirt front white. The third pig’s suit is 
blue, the fourth’s dress is pink and the fifth’s dress is whi: = 

The laps on the feet are bent inward, lapped on top 
each other and then pasted on a two and a half inch squ: 
of cardboard. The clothes are slipped on to fit both six 
appearing the same. The first pig holds vrrtrella a 
basket between the two front feet. 
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First Pig's 
Umbrella 





Second Pig's 
Shirt Front 





Fifth Pig 
Fifth Pigs Dress 
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A Project for the Second Grade 


Part II 


A Morning Assembly Based on the Bird Study Unit 


Grace E. Storm 


Instructor in Kindergarten Education, the School of Education, the University of Chicago 


HE pupils of the University Elementary School have 
Morning Assembly twice a week. On Tuesdays 
and Thursdays the first four grades assemble to- 

gether, and on Wednesdays and Fridays the fifth and 
sixth grades. The programs for these assemblies are 
usually given by the children. If they feel especially 
interested in some unit of work which they have carried 
through and think that it would be of interest to the other 
grades, they give it in Morning Assembly. In this way 
the children throughout the Elementary School are made 
intelligent of the activities of groups other than their own. 
Their point of view concerning the life of the school is 
distinctly broader. Moreover, the experience of appearing 
before so large a group of children cannot help but result 
in greater poise and self-possession. A child who has not 
been accustomed to expressing himself before a large 
audience is timid and shrinking; he stammers and hesitates. 
Words do not come to him readily and he does not enjoy 
the experience. On the other hand, if, beginning with the 
kindergarten, the habit is begun of talking to large groups 
as well as small cnes, it becomes a more or less natural 
procedure. 

Another great value of the Assembly is that it furnishes 
a very real motive for oral and written composition. A 
larger interest centers around a topic wherrit is to be given 
before an audience, particularly one made up of pupils 
from several different grades. There is a reason for working 
toward a clear and definite presentation. It is taken for 
granted that there is familiarity with the subject. This is 
one requirement. The other is an audience that will be 
interested in hearing the result of either the oral or written 
discussion. To say to a class, “Write a story about the 
blue-jay,” does not contain a sufficient motive. It is a 
command that comes from the teacher. To write a story 
about the blue-jay to read to other children, or for other 
children to read, provides a very real purpose for writing it. 

At the close of the study of birds by the second grade, 
which was described in the last issue of this magazine, the 
children suggested that they tell the pupils of the lower 
grades in the Morning Assembly what they had found out 
about birds. They were asked to think of everything 
which should be included in such a program. As they 
mentioned different topics the teacher wrote them on the 
blackboard. The topics were as follows: 


We like birds. 

The poem about the canary. 

The poem about the robin. 

How we trimmed the birds’ Christmas tree. 
Stories about all the birds that we have studied. 
Our Bird Books. 


“What do you think we should tell first?” brought the 
answer, “We should tell about trimming the Christmas tree 
for the birds.” 

“Why should we tell that first?” 

% Because that was the first thing that we did about the 
bir 


“ Because trimming the Christmas tree for the birds got. 


us started to finding out about the birds.” 

“What shall we tell next?” 

“Why we like the birds.” 

When the poems were next suggested, attention was 
called to the fact that poems helped to complete the stories 


about the birds, and so really should have no place on t) 
program by themselves, but only in connection with t' 
birds which they helped to describe. The list of birds w is 
next given, and as the teacher wrote them on the blac :- 
board she asked if they should tell about all the bir 
which. they had studied. It was decided that only thc; 
birds which could be found in Wooded Island, or in t 
vicinity of Chicago in the spring, should be given. Th 

decided to leave the showing of our Bird Books until the last 

As far as possible, each child was allowed to choose tiie 
topic which he preferred. In this way a pupil who was 
especially interested in a particular topic could talk about 
it with much more clearness and enthusiasm than about 
one in which he did not fell the same interest. In some 
instances several children wished to take the same topic. 
All those volunteering were allowed to “try out” before 
the class. The class then voted for the one they liked the 
best. It was not enough to say that they liked John’s 
story the best, but they had to say why they liked it. 
Such questions as these were asked by the teacher to 
suggest to them certain standards of judging: 

“Did John give all the reasons why we like birds?” 

“Which ones did he leave out?” 

“He left out about birds eating insects that destroy the 
fields and gardens.” 

Is that very important?” 

ov on 7? 

“Then John should tell about that, too.’ 

As the subjects were chosen the program was placed on 
the board. 

When the different birds were suggested to be discussed, 
each child who did not have one of the general topics was 
allowed: to choose the bird he preferred to tell about in 
Assembly. Sometimes two or three pupils took the same 
bitd and “divided up” the stories. For instance, three 
pupils took the blue-jay. One described the bird, told 
what he eats and where he is found. The next told a story 
about the woman who had a pet blue-jay and a few of the 
many tricks that it did. Another told a story of the kind 
traits that blue-jays showed to each other as observed by 
Mr. James Russell Lowell. When the child who described 
the blue-jay finished, the class was asked this question, 
“Do you think of anything that Paul could show to the 
class to‘make his description clearer?” 

One answer was, “Paul could show a stuffed specimen 
when he describes the blue-jay.” (The class-had used 
specimens in the study of birds before the weather permitted 
excursions to Wooded Island in Jackson Park.) 

Accordingly Paul held up the mounted specimen as he 
described the bird. The descriptions were very simple 
The sizé was compared to that of the sparrow. The most 
conspicuous colors of the bird were mentioned, especia!!y 
a patch of color useful to know in recognizing the bird. 
The stories describing habits of the bird were similar to the 
ones composed for their bird books and which were printed 
in the last issue of this magazine under the title, “A Bird 
Study Unit.” If there.was a poem about the bird, it was 
given _by some pupil who. had not taken part in the de- 
scription. 

After.the birds had been ‘chosen and the stories about 
them had been given, the teacher said, “Can anyone tink 
of; something else that we could do to make our Assemb: y 
more interesting to the other grades?” 
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One suggestion was that we might sing some songs about 
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birds. In their music periods they had been having songs 
bout birds, since the music teacher knew that this had 
een the unit in nature study for several weeks. They 
lected these songs to sing for their Assembly, one at the 


»eginning and one at the end of the program: 


— i = © 


The Oriole’s Nest Song — Eleanor Smith, The Modern 
‘usic Series, First Book. 

All the Birds Have Come Again — Eleanor Smith, Songs 
r Little Children, for the Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 
art I. 


— 


» 
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They were told that there was something else which 
ey could do to make their stories of birds more interesting. 
hen no one suggested the thing which she had in mind, 
ie teacher helped them by saying: 

“What have you been doing in your art class lately?” 
“We have been drawing birds.” 

“What can you do in Assembly?” 

“We can draw the birds that we talk about.” 

“T think that those other children would enjoy seeing 
you draw some birds free-hand. Who can come up here 
to the blackboard and draw the outline of one bird that we 
have been studying? The rest of us will see if we can 
guess what bird you draw.” 

As many as fifteen children out of a class of twenty-five 
were most eager to try. The first bird, while crude and 
awkward looking, was guessed instantly. It consisted 
mostly of a very fat breast and had the ear marks of a 
well-fed robin. The second, from its evident position on 
the trunk of a tree, was greeted as the woodpecker. The 
blue-jay was recognized by his topknot and his long tail. 
The other birds drawn were not so easily recognized, for 
they did not possess such distinguishing characteristics as 
the first three. Moreover, their general shape was not so 
familiar to the pupils. However, since there was a motive 
for learning to draw these birds free-hand, they were anxious 
to practice drawing them. A general procedure to be 
followed in Assembly was discussed by the children and 
decided upon. A child would step to a blackboard, standing 
upon the stage, and draw a certain bird. There was no 
attempt to put in color. Before drawing the child said, 
“T want you to guess what the bird is that I am going to 
draw. If you know, please hold up your hands so I’ll 
know whom to call upon.” This last statement was pro- 
voked by the question: 

“When you tell the children in the audience that they 
may guess, how can you be sure that they won’t all answer 
at once?” with the result that the decision was reached 
for each child to make this statement before he drew the 
bird. The surprising thing was that the pupils in the 
Assembly, even the oldest ones, heeded the instructions 
laid down by these small children, so they had the additional 
enjoyment of calling upon those pupils who indicated that 
they recognized the bird. Sometimes a child who felt a 
timidity in talking before so many children felt no hesitancy 
in drawing. In that case, one child drew the bird and the 
others told about it. The following birds were drawn, and 
stories told about them: Robin, Woodpecker, Blue-jay, 
Wren, Redstart, Brown Thrush, Purple Grackle, Catbird, 
and Ring-necked Dove.* 

The day before we were to give our Bird Study Unit, we 
went up to the Assembly room to go through our program. 
We wanted to be sure that all talked distinctly enough to 
be heard all over the room. Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that no matter how interesting our talks might be, 
if they could not be heard, we might as well not give them. 
Several of the practice teachers sat in the back of the room, 
and when any child failed to speak distinctly, he was told 
that he could not be heard. The children were encouraged 
to give-their stories naturally; that is, without any attempt 


*These birds are found in Jackson Park, where all the children 
could hunt them 
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to°memorize. Before going to the Assembly toom, one 
child suggested that we take along our Bird Books and 
hang them around the room. They had just completed 
these and were exceedingly proud of them. 

“What else can you show?” These answers were given: 

“Pictures of our Christmas tree that we drew.” 

“Pictures of the birds that we bought from the Mumford 
Company.” 

“Pictures of these birds with our printed stories pasted 
under them.” 

“Some of our large reading charts with our stories 
printed on them, so that everyone can read them.” 

These suggestions were carried out. The result was 
that, because of these numerous illustrations, the pupils 
were able to make clear and vital descriptions which 
otherwise would have tended to be meaningless and 
abstract. As it was, when a child was talking about 
the redstart, he had the mounted specimen to show,"%a 
colored picture of it on the wall and the story which{the 
class had composed printed on a large sheet of manila 
cardboard hung where all could see them. 

The results of the Morning Assembly, based on the study 
of birds, were felt to be well worth while. There was a 
genuine interest in the stories and drawings evidenced by 
the pupils in the audience. The most important result, 
from the teacher’s standpoint, was the value to the pupils 
who presented the program. There was training in organi- 
zation, in the selection of topics to be presented; there was 
a weighing of values in the choice and rejection of points 
to be included in the stories; the very best effort was called 
forth in the telling of the stories and there was the gain in 
poise and self-confidence from the actual experience of 
appearing before an audience. 





Santa Claus 


He comes in the night! He comes in the night! 
He softly, silently comes! 

While the little brown heads on the pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 

He cuts through the srow like a ship through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl; 

Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 
Of each good little Loy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long and deep and wice; 
It will carry a host of things, 

W hile dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings; 

And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 
Not a bugle blast is blown, 

As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 
And’ drops to the hearth like a stone. 


T he little red stocking he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 

T he bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He’ rides to the East and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 

p» When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa doeth all that he can; 
This beautiful mission is his; 

Then children, be good to the little old man, 
When you! find who the little man is. — Anon. 





Christmas 


Christmas'is a merry time, 
For little girls and boys, 

With hearts and heads so full of fun 
And stockings full of toys. 
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How Christmas Came 

Heaven’s fairest star 

Trembled a moment in the gold-flecked blue, 

Then, earthward dropped, 

Was in an empty cradle lost to view; 

Till Angel came 

And softly parting back the curtains smiled 

While hosts proclaimed 

The birth of Bethlehem’s King — in a new-born Child. 
— Callie L. Bonney 

Does one need to be inspired —does not the- word 
December bring to minds and to hearts the greatest family 
day of all the year. Everyone seems a child again — hand 
in hand the young and old celebrate the festival that gave 
to the world the greatest gift that man has ever known — 
the gift of Peace on earth, Good-will to men. 

The story of the Babe of Bethlehem and the legend of 
St. Nicholas make us all rejoice that this wonderful day 
is a child’s day. By that we know it is a day of love, of 
rejoicing and of unselfish delight. Who knows better than 
the teacher that to see with the eyes of a child, to think 
with the mind of a child, and to love with the heart of a 
child is the greatest asset anyone can possess? 

Do you teachers have to set the stage for this month’s 
work? No. That is why our hearts respond to any 
suggestions for this season of the year. 

Each December the children create the interest, the 
desire to work with Christmas materials, learn of Christmas 
symbols, read and write of this wonderful time; in fact, 
they become untiring. Our part is to enter in with, to give 
to the children the very best idea and ideals of Christmas. 
Prepare the finest of literature pictures, and stimulate in 
the child tke desire to show to others that he wants to 
share, to enjoy, and rejoice with all his little friends and 
schoolmates. 

Every teacher should be happy, filled with the true 
spirit, for when the teacher accepts this great festival in a 
matter-of-fact way, she has not only missed the very best 
and finest in life, but has committed an unpardonable 
wrong in subduing that spontaneity that a child rightfully 
has and rightfully should express. 

Let us all, as teachers, become as a child again in the 
happiness that cores to all people of all nations on this 
festive day — Christmas. 

This month brings Christmas, also the long evenings, 
short days of winter, the cold north winds, the snow bliz- 
zards. Looking up into the sky at night one can see the 
great number of stars. Which is the north star? How 
is it different from all other stars? (Here one may study 
the compass.) 

After a child, from his observation, has drawn his de- 
scription of a winter month, and that month December, 
tell the story of the First Christmas. After the study of 
the north star, as it guides the sailors and traveler, so the 
Star of Bethlehem guided the Wise Men to the dear little 
Baby in the manger on that first Christmas night so many 
years ago. (A study of stars, shepherd, sheep, desert and 
camel may be taken in the Desert Project, this most 
suitable for third and fourth grades; use of sand-table and 
the clay modeling most helpful.) 

Have pictures of mothers and babies in the room, for 
instance: 


Madonna Di San Sisto — Raphael 
Madonna of the Chair — Raphael 
The Christmas Baby —'Fraschit 
Mother and Child — Murillo 

Tte Nativity — Correggio 

Al r. tion — Stokes 

C. rist Child — Bouguereau 


Also many wonderful Christmas pictures of mother and 
baby from magazines. Perry Pictures are of great value 
and can be purchased very reasonably. 

The story of the First Christmas is to show the love of 
mother and child, the great love shown by all to a baby 
and that the presents were given in love and admiration, 
as we to-day shower our love and gifts upon a new baby 
that has come to join our circle of friends. 


First Week 


Study of the holly, evergreen, wreath, bell, candle. 
Christmas or pine tree, stocking, fireplace, lanterns, etc. 
Have pictures, tell legends, memorize short poems, learn 
songs, have story plays. For art and language corre- 
lation make a Christmas Booklet. On each page have 
a cutting of any of the above mentioned; when possible, 
Fave the object to be studied. This is the time for the 
children to make the room decorations: the holly for the 
blackboard border, bells to hang at windows, wreath for 
door, the gorgeous chains to decorate the room. If each 
row is responsible for a unit of work the supply becomes 
sufficient, and how easily and pleasantly the hours of 
seat work and art have been spent! The children like 
these decorations far more than the most expensive that 
the teacher could purctase. 


Second Week — The Home Preparation 


Lessons upon getting the home in readiness for enter- 
taining. 

Decorating the house. 

Preparation of food (cakes, candies, puddings, etc.). 

Making of remembrances for friends, relatives and mem- 
bers of the home. 


Now the children are ready to make their gifts for 
Father and Mother. Whether a calendar, match-scratcher, 
shaving paper, booklet, needle-case, necklace, flower, or 
the many other attractive gifts that are made in school, 
these presents should be wrapped in tissue paper properly 
marked and laid away until the close of the last day, when 
they are taken home to be given Christmas Day. 

Here a lesson of neatness, daintiness, preparedness and 
thoughtfulness is obtained. Why prepare the gifts so early? 
The teacher is fresh and interested, far more so than in the 
last few busy days before closing. A present worth making 
is worth giving—worth giving in such a way that everyoneis 
happy and every minute a delight to child and teacher. 

Begin to teach Christmas songs and memorize Christmas 
sele tions. This can be done in a Language period as 
well as a Music period. 


Third Week — The Legend of St. Nicholas 


Stories of Christmas in other lands. 

A Study of Santa Claus. 

Description of Christmas. 

Children’s Expectations. 

Teach here the lesson, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

A Christmas Booklet made with simple original illus- 
trations, verses, or sentences make a worth-while piece of 
literature. 

In second and third grade children can make their 
original poems and illustrate with crayon, water color or 
cuttings. 


Fourth Week — Christmas 
Ir m Christmas pictures work out many Christmas 
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stories. Picture stories are of great value. Have spelling 
lessons from pictures of Christmas. 

Review selections and songs; prepare for Christmas 
program; no matter how simple the program the power 
gained by the child at these festivals is invaluable to him 
in years to come. 

Let children decorate the room and with a great deal of 
tact the teacher can so suggest the placing ‘and arranging 
of decoration that the room becomes a bower of beauty. 
Write letters to Santa; make envelopes and mail. 


Christmas Shopping 


Of course the store windows are the heralds of the holiday 
season. Can your room become a great department store? 
It surely can, as ours has been many a Christmas. Upon 
many chairs, desks, tables have various magazine pictures 
suitable to departments in the store; for instance, pictures 
of candy, or shoes, perfumes, toys, handbags, victrolas and 
records. The children go from counter to counter, selecting 
gifts for Father, Mother and Baby. 

If you doubt the earnestness and sincerity in which 
these purchases are made, just try this little scheme and 
you will not only be convinced but surprised at the enjoy- 
ment and delight the children derive from their expedition. 

After the selections are made a booklet is arranged called 
“Christmas Gifts.” Father’s gift, page 1; Mother’s gift, 
page 2; Baby’s gift, page 3. This book is taken home to 
put upon the tree or given to: mother on Christmas Day. 
Now when a little tot. comes up to you with a picture of 
a vacuum cleaner and with eyes brightly shining and voice 
full of love says, “Oh, now my mother will have what she 
wants most of anything,” you feel that the lesson reached 
home far better than any gifts money could buy. You see 
it does pay — a lesson in selection, judgment, courtesy and 
generosity. 

The program on Christmas closes the month of December. 
Let not only this wonderful December or Christmas spirit 
become a part of us for this short time, but let each day of 
the New Year be so filled with it that we, as teachers, 
make life for us and for our little ones worth the living. 


Original Work Done by Children of Grade IIIA 


C ‘is for Christ Child who came to the earth. 
is for Heralds who told of His birth. 

is for Riches the wise men bring. 

is for Incense they offer the King. 

is for Star that showed them the way. 

is for Tribute the wise men pay. 

is for Manger, the dear Christ Child’s bed. 

is for Angels who guarded its head. 

is for Shepherds who heard angels sing 
Hosannas to Jesus, the new-born King. 
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is for Christmas, the best day of all. 
is for Holly to hang on the wall. 
is for Reindeer that draw Santa’s sleigh. 
is for Ice they must cross on their way. 
is for Santa, of stockings the king. 
is for Toys he likes best to bring. 
is for Mistletoe, shining and white. 
is for Anthems of joy and delight. 
is for Sleigh that carries much joy 
To the home of each good little girl and boy. 


ODP SOM DINO 


Spelling 


By picture study and by picture story this Christmas 
spelling lesson was developed. 


Christmas stockings 
night Santa Claus 
bed reindeer 

fire presents 









mantle pack 
grate asleep 
hang happy 


(These verses were illustrated with paper cuttings by the children. 
We regret that these illustrations arrived too late for publication 
herewith.) é 


Into his sleigh he jumps with a bound, 
Away flew the reindeer over the ground, 
For Santa must visit and leave everywhere 
A toy or a tree, or both, I declare! 


In the Northland in his workshop 
Santa works with Brownies ten, 
For his friends are little children, 
Little ladies and gentlemen. 


My! what good children we must be, 
So Santa will come — don’t you see! 


In our beds when all are asleep, 

Down the chimney Santa will creep, 

Out of his pack our presents will come, 

And a fine tree will be there before he is done. 


Most little children receive handkerchiefs for Christmas 
presents; so this seems to be an especially attractive time to 
present the following Handkerchief Lesson: 


Handkerchief Lesson 
Aim 
To teach the child the value and need of the hand- 
kerchief from the standpoint of Health. 


Purpose 
To have each child form the habit of carrying and the 
proper use of the handkerchief everyday andall day. 


Procedure 


a Introduction to story by questions, to arouse the 
interest of the children. 

b Telling of the story: Story of the Cotton Baby — 
Florence A. Powell. 

c¢ Material: Cotton plant blossom, cotton after comb- 
ing the cotton seeds, bale of cotton, pictures of 
cotton field, pieces of cotton cloth, a fine clean 
white handkerchief, soft white paper napkin for 
each child. 

d The story as a basis for questions. 

e Demonstrating in the use of the handkerchief. 

f Summary of the lessons. 


Question Children, have you wondered how your clothes 
grow? Where did Mary’s hair ribbon come from? 

Answer From the silk-worm. 

Q. Where did the cloth in Miss Kay’s skirt come from? 

Ans. From the wool on the back of the sheep. 

Q. Where did the cloth in Anton’s cotton waist grow? 

Ans. On the cotton plant. 

Q. Where did Eleanor’s handkerchief grow? 

Ans. The cloth came from the cotton plant. 


Story of the Cotton Baby 


Way down in my warm cradle, I could hear the raindrops 
play, the breezes sing their soft lullabies and could feel the 
warm fingers of the many sunbeams as they caressed my 
brown cozy cradle. 

One bright sunny day in our southland my cradle seemed 
too small for me, so when the breezes rocked me quietly 
to and fro, my cradle snapped open, and behold! what 


(Continued on page 666) 





Andante grazwoso. 


Andante grazioso. 
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The Little Lamb 
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ba - by, 
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sleep, 
sleep, 


sleep, 
sleep, 
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1st and 2nd time. 





Last time. 





; as a 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Near where the woodbines creep; 
Be always like the lamb so mild, 
A kind and silent, gentle child — 


(From “Songs for Little Children,” by T. W. Stephenson B:A. 





Sleep baby sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep! 


Published by Henry Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, London, England) 
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A Department for Story Tellers 


Children’s Stories—La Fontaine 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


R FONTAINE was born in 1621 at Chateau-Thierry. 
He was a backward child and did not show any 

poetical genius until he was twenty-one. In temper- 
ament he was benevolent almost to foolishness; he had the 
quality of good humor with all the world; he had little 
cunning, caution, or veneration; very good perceptive 
faculties but better reflective ones; and a dominant love 
of the beautiful. He possessed a simplicity of heart and 
the instinct of observation. He sympathized with animals, 
the ways of the wolf, and the fears of the mouse were open 
to his understanding. It is told of him how one day he 
lost his dinner because he was watching with admiration 
a common ant-hill. The little community were engaged 
in what he took to be a funeral and he could not in decency 
leave them until it was over. 

His early life was not good nor moral. He was married 
at the age of twenty-six, but he later deserted his wife 
and did not regard the obligations of marriage. He was 
also improvident and care-free to the extent that some of 
his friends remonstrated with him for not applying himself 
to his affairs. He responded with “The Epitaph of La 
Fontaine,” which has often been appended to his fables: 


oer went as he came — ate his farm with its fruits, 
eld treasure to be but the cause of disputes; 

And, as to his time, be it frankly confessed, 

Divided it daily as suited him best — 

Gave a part to his sleep, and to nothing the rest. 


La Fontaine had the reputation of being absent-minded, 
he appeared outwardly dull when inwardly his mind would 
be working splendidly. Once a mail-carrier, following him, 

icked up a bundle, and overtaking him, said: “Have you 

t anything?” “Certainly not,” said La Fontaine, with 
surprise. “Well, I just picked up these papers,” replied 
the man. “Ah, they are mine,” cried La Fontaine; “they 
involve my whole estate!” 

He had many friends, both men and women, who never 
suffered him to want. He was an especial favorite of the 
women who ruled the kings of France. For twenty years 
he lived in the home of Madame de la Sabliére, perhaps the 
best educated woman in France, whose husband was the 
king’s secretary. She did not want her favorite poet to 
have any care for his external wants. At her death he 
lived in the home of another friend who invited him. 

La Fontaine took life very quietly. He was a poet at 
heart. He wasa master of streams and forests, even greater 
than Isaac Walton, and collected and applied ideas on the 
comparison of men with plants and animals. His appeal 
to the Woodman is famous: 


Leave axes, hooks and picks, 
Instruments of woe; 
The scythe of Time, with deadlier tricks, 
To line the borders of the Styx, 
Too soon will bring thee low. 


He was deeply read in tales of the Middle Ages, satires, 
and animal stories. He knew Horace, Virgil, Terence and 
Quintilian, Plato and Plutarch. His favorites were Mal- 
herbe, Corneille, Rabelais and Marot. He read Ariosto, 
Boccaccio and Macchiavelli. He became a protege of 
Fouquet, the minister of France, who settled upon him a 
yearly pension of a thousand francs. 

La Fontaine was the intimate friend of Boileau, Molié¢re, 
atid Racine. They rented a small chamber in Paris, where 
they all met several times a week. They discussed their 
amusements, and then if they spoke of any subject of 


science or letters they profited by the occasion. Neither 
envy nor malice had any place with them. They adored 
the ancients, praised some moderns, and gave one another 
sincere counsel when any one of them published a book. 
In 1668 La Fontaine published his first collection of six 
books of fables under the title, “Selected Fables in Verse,’’ 
with illustrations by Chauveau, dedicated to the Dauphin. 
The success of the collection was so great that it was re- 
printed the same year, in a smaller size. Fables became 
established on the top of Parnassus through La Fontaine’s 
volumes. A second collection of fables was published, 
1678-9, making twelve books of fables. The king showed 
unusual favor to the author because “the youth have 
received great advantage in their education from the 


fables, selected and put into verse.” La Fontaine was 


permitted to present his book in person to the king. 
He went to Versailles, and after giving his compliment to 
royalty, he discovered that he had forgotten to bring the 
presentation copy with him. He was received favorably, 
however, and was loaded with gifts. On returning, he 
absently lost the purse of gold given him, which was later 
found under the cushion of the carriage in which he rode. 

In 1684 he was elected a member of the Royal Academy. 
He was a general favorite in this distinguished body. 
Voltaire said of the fables: “I hardly know a book which 
more abounds with charms adapted to the people, and at 
the same time to persons of refined taste. I believe that, 
of all authors, La Fontaine is the most universally read. 
He is for all minds and all ages.” 

La Fontaine died in 1695, at the age of seventy-three. 
On hearing of his death, Fenelon wrote a eulogy for his pu- 
pil to translate: ‘La Fontaine isnomore! He is no more! 
and with him have gone the playful jokes, the merry laugh, 
the artless graces and the sweet Muses.” 

In his Fables La Fontaine selected from AZsop, Phedrus, 
Horace and Oriental sources. He surpassed his models, 
and is himself a model difficult to be imitated. In turning 
Greek and Latin fables into French verse, his original work 
was in setting forth his own observations and giving 
comments. His fables have artistic finish. In interest 
and variety they are sound, clear and sweet. They criticise 
monarch, churchman and noble in the guise of the beasts, 
that led to a revolution in eloquence. They have a high 
lyric quality, are concrete, and show French wit. They 
are French classics and every French child is considered 
untaught without his “La Fontaine.” A beautiful modern 
edition, with illustrations by Boutet de Monvel, unites 
classic illustration to the fables. 

The following list gives some of the best of the fables. 
The edition used is “La Fontaine’s Fables,” translated by 
Elizur Wright; London, George Ball, 1903. 


The Grasshopper and the Ant, p. 2 — the first fable in the book. 
Death and the Woodman, p. 18 

Death and the Unfortunate, p. 18 : , 
The Oak and the Reed, p. 24— The most classic, La Fontaine’s favorite. 
The Council Held of the Rats, p. 28 

The Bird Wounded by an Arrow, p. 39 

The Dove and the Ant, p. 39 ‘ 

The Ass Loaded with Sponges and the Ass Loaded with Salt, p. 37 
The Lark and Her Young Ones with the Owner of a Field, p. 98 
The Woodman and Mercury, p. 101 

The Mountain in Labor, p. 111 

The Ass Dressed in the Lion’s Skin, p. 120 t 

The Animals Sick of the Plague, p. 144 — Considered his best fable. 
The Dairywoman and the Pot of Milk, p. 159 — A very popular one. 
The Two Doves, p. 223 — One of the very, best, shows tenderness. 
The Cat and the Fox, p. 241 

Death and the Dying, p. 176 
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The Camel and the Floating Sticks, p. 83 

The Arbiter, the Almoner, and the Hermit, p. 347 — Perhaps the best 
criticism of life. 

The Sick Stag, p. 313 — Picturesque 

The Fox, Flies, and Hedgehog, p. 325 

The Woods and the Woodman, p. 332 


Of all the fables, “The Oak and the Reed” was said to be 
his own favorite. It is considered the perfection of classical 


fable: 
The Oak and the Reed 


The Oak one day addressed the Reed: — 
“To you ungenerous indeed 
Has nature been, my humble friend, 
With weakness aye obliged to bend. 
The smallest bird that flits in air 
Is quite too much for you to bear; 
The slightest wind that wreathes the lake 
Your ever-trembling head doth shake, 
The while, my towering form 
Dares with the mountain top 
The solar blaze to stop 
And wrestle with the storm. 
What seems to you the blast of death, 
To me is but a zephyr’s breath. 
Beneath my branches had you grown, 
That spread far round their friendly bower, 
Less suffering would your life have known, 
Defended from the tempest’s power. 
Unhappily you oftenest show 
In open air your slender form, 
Along the marshes wet and low, 
That fringe the kingdom of the storm. 
To you declare I must, 
Dame Nature seems unjust.”’ 


Then modestly replied the Reed: 
“Your pity, sir, is kind indeed, 
But wholly needless for my sake. 
The wildest wind that ever blew 
Is safe to me compared with you. 
I bend, indeed, but never break. 
Thus far, I own, the hurricane _ 
Has beat your sturdy back in vain; 
But wait the end.” Just at the word, 
The tempest’s hollow voice was heard. 
The North sent forth her fiercest child, 
Dark, jagged, pitiless and wild. 
The Oak, erect, endured the blow; 
The Reed bowed gracefully and low. 
But, gathering up its strength once more, 
In greater fury than before, 
The savage blast 
O’erthrew, at last, 
That proud, old, sky-encircled head, 
Whose feet entwined the empire of the dead! 


About one half of La Fontaine’s fables are from Indian 
sources. The following one, which is considered his best 
fable, because of its exquisite poetry, its good dialogue, and 
its excellent moral teaching, is the same as the Bidpai, “The 
Lion and the Camel.” 


The Dairy Woman and the Pot of Milk 


A pot of milk upon her cushion’d crown, 
Good Peggy hasten’d to the town; 
Short clad and light, with speed she went, 
Not fearing any accident; 
Indeed, to be the nimbler tripper, 
Her dress that day, 
The truth to say, : 
Was simple petticoat and slipper. 


And, thus bedight, 





Her gains already counted — 
Laid out the cash 
At single dash, 
Which to a hundred eggs amounted. 
Three nests she made, 
Which, by the aid 
Of diligence and care were hatch’d. 
“To raise the chicks, 
I’ll easy fix,” 
Said she, “beside our cottage thatch’d. 
The fox must get 
More cunning yet, 
Or leave enough to buy a pig. 
With little care 
And any fare, 
He’ll grow quite fat and big; 
And then the price 
Will be so nice, 
For which the pork will sell! 
’T will go quite hard 
But in our yard 
I’ll bring a cow and calf to dwell — 
A calf to frisk among the flock!” 
The thought made Peggy do the same; 
And down at once the milk-pot came, 
And perish’d with the shock. 
Calf, cow, and pig, and chicks, adieu! 
Your mistress’ face is sad to view; 
She gives a tear to fortune spilt; 
Then with the downcast look of guilt 
Home to her husband empty goes, 
Somewhat in danger of his blows. 


Who buildeth not, sometimes, in air 
His cots, or seats, or castles fair? 

From kings to dairywomen — all — 
The wise, the foolish, great and small ~ 
Each thinks his waking dream the best. 
Some flattering error fills the breast: 
The world with all its wealth is ours, 
Its honors, dames, and loveliest bowers. 
Instinct with valor, when alone, 

I hurl the monarch from his throne; 
The people, glad to see him dead, 
Elect me monarch in his stead, 

And diadems rain on my head, 

Some accident then calls me back, 

And I’m no more than simple Jack. 


Perhaps the best fable as a criticism of life is the one 
which is placed last in the book, “The Arbiter, the Almoner, 
and the Hermit.” 

The child might write a fable developed from a proverb, 
Benjamin Franklin, who was a great advocate of “ Asop’s 
Fables,” who published many copies of it when it was first 
being printed in America, and who was stimulated to make 
his own book of wise sayings in “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
has given a notable instance of the moral tale developed 
from a proverb or wise saying, “Don’t give too much for 
the whistle.” This was written in a letter to a lady for the 


purpose of giving good advice, when Franklin was in 
France, in 1779. 


The Whistle — Benjamin Franklin 


When I was a child of seven years old, my friends on a 
holiday filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to 
a shop where they sold toys for children; and being charmed 
with the sound of a whistle, that I met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all 
- money for one. I then came home, and went whistling 

over the house, much pleased with my whisile, but 
disturbing all the family. My brothers and sisters and 
cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told me I 
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had given four times as much for it as it was worth, put 
me in mind what good things I might have bought with 
the rest of the money; laughed at me so much for my folly 
that I cried with vexation; and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind; so that often, when I was tempted 
to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, “Don’t 
give too much for the whistle,” and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious of court favor, sacrificing 
his time in attendance on levies, his repose, his liberty, 
his virtue, and perhaps his friends to attain it, I said to 
myself, “This man gives too much for his whistle.” 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, “He pays, 
indeed,” said I, “too much for his whistle.” 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth, “Poor 
man,” said I, “you pay too much for your whistle.” 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal sensations and ruining his health in their 
pursuit, “Mistaken man,” said I, “you are providing pain 
for yourself instead of pleasure; you give too much for 
your whistle.” 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for 
which he contracts debts, and ends his career in a prison, 
“Alas!” say I, “he has paid dear, very dear, for his 
whistle.” 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married to 
an ill-natured husband, “What a pity,” say I, “that she 
should pay so much for a whistle!” 

In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries of 
mankind are brought upon them by the false estimate they 
have made of the value of things and by their giving too 
much for their whistles. 


The Olive, Fig, Vine and Bramble 


The Trees went forth once upon a time to anoint a king 
over them; and they said unto the Olive Tree, “Reign 
thou over us.” 

But the Olive Tree said unto them, “Should I leave my 
fatness, wherewith by me they honor God and man, and 
go to be promoted over the Trees?” 

And the Trees said to the Fig Tree, “Come, thou, and 
reign Over us.” 

But the Fig Tree said unto them, “Should I forsake my 
sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to be promoted over 
the Trees?” 

Then said the Trees unto the Vine, “Come, thou, and 
reign Over us.” 

And the Vine said unto them, “Should I leave my wine, 
which cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the Trees?” 

Then said all the Trees unto the Bramble, “Come, thou, 
and reign over us.” 

And the Bramble said unto the Trees, “If in truth ye 
anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust 
in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the Bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 


The following original fable illustrates how the child 
might take a certain emotion and then write a little tale 
of his own to display that dominant emotion. The emotion 
here displayed is perseverance; and the proverb might be: 
expressed as “God helps those who help themselves,” or 
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“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” One must remember 
that the fable must have these clearly defined character- 
istics: 


It must have brevity. 
It must have a point, its didactic intention. 
It personifies lower forms of life, animals or things. 
It may be of two sorts: 
a It may deal with truth, be ethical. 
b It may deal with practical wisdom. 
Its meaning must be undeniable. 
It must have directness. 
It must have simplicity. 
It must have picturesqueness. 


Ode 


CONT Or 


The Little Frog — Laura F. Kready 


Once upon a time some Frogs left the cool clear water of 
their pond, and wandering on the bank by the roadside, 
fell into two huge cans of milk. 

“Oh, we’ll drown! we’ll drown!” they cried, and one by 
one, they began sinking to the bottom. 

But there was one Frog who did not sink. “Will some 
one help me?” he cried. But no one came. So he set to 
work. “I can swim,” he said; and round and round he 
began paddling in the milk, faster and faster. But all he 
could do was to make a little billowy circle in the strange 
white water. Yet he kept right.on. “I must swim,” he 
said. “Will no one help me?” But no one came. And 
round and round he beat the strange white water with his 
sturdy little legs. 

Soon he grew very tired, and all out of breath. His 
legs ached, and his head hurt with all the hard bumps 
against the sides of the can. But he kept on swimming, 
round and round, making bigger circles in the waves of milk. 

By and by he began to feel queer. What could be the 
matter? His legs seemed like sticks and he could hardly 
move them. But he never thought of stopping. He just 
kept on pushing and pushing and pushing his legs through 
the strange white water, until, all at once he had made for 
himself, a pad of butter. 

Then standing lightly on its top, filled with longing for 
the lily-pad of his pond, he made one grand leap out over 
the can to freedom and his home among the reeds. 


There are many instances of the fable in poetry. We 
have the inimitable “ Fables of La Fontaine,” which will be 
treated separately. The child may attempt to put a fable 
into rhyme. A modern instance of the fable in rhyme 
has appeared quite recently in a description of the home 
of Mr. Coolidge, the Republican nominee for Vice-President. 
Over the fireplace in the Coolidge home in Northampton 
is a verse containing a fable: 


A wise old Ow! lived in an oak; 

The more he saw, the less he spoke, 
The less he spoke, the more he heard, 
Why can’t we be like that old Bird? 


“The Cow and the Ass,” by Jane Taylor, has playful 
grace and comic humor, and its first two lines of the,last 
stanza are even on a level with “La Fontaine.” 


The Cow and the Ass 


Beside a green meadow a stream used to flow, 

So clear one might see the white pebbles below; 
To this cooling brook the warm cattle would stray, 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer’s day. 


A Cow, quite oppressed by the heat of the sun, 
Came here to refresh, as she often had done, 

And standing quite still, stooping over the stream, 
Was musing perhaps; or perhaps she might dream. 
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But soon a brown Ass, of respectable look, 
Came trotting up also, to taste of the brook, 
And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass: 
“How d’ye?” said the Cow; “How d’ye do?” said the ass. 


“Take a seat,” said the Cow, gently waving her hand; 
no means, dear madam,” said he, “while you stand.” 
en stooping to drink, with a complaisant bow, 
“Ma’am, your health,” said the Ass: — “Thank you, sir,” 
said the Cow. 


When a few of these compliments more had been passed 
They laid themselves down on the herbage at last; 
And waiting politely (as gentlemen must), 

The Ass held his tongue, that the Cow might speak first. 


Then, with a deep sigh, she directly began, 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man? 
’Tis a subject which lies with a weight on my mind: 
We really are greatly oppressed by mankind. 


“Pray what is the reason (I see none at all) 
That I always must go when Jane chooses to call? 
Whatever I’m doing (’tis certainly hard) 
I’m forced to leave off, to be milked in the yard. 


“T’ve no will of my own, but must do as they please, 
And give them my milk to make butter and cheese; 
Sometimes I endeavor to kick down the pail; 

Or give her a box on the ear with my tail.” 


“But, Ma’am,” said the Ass, “not presuming to teach — 
Oh dear, I beg pardon — pray finish your speech; 
Excuse my mistake,” said the complaisant swain, 

“Go on, and I’ll not interrupt you again.” 


“Why, sir, I was just then about to observe, 
Those hard-hearted tyrants no longer I’ll serve; 
But leave them forever to do as they please, 
And look somewhere else for their butter and cheese.” 


Ass waited a moment, his answer to scan, 

And then, “ Not presuming to teach,” he began, 
“Permit me to say, since my thoughts you invite, 

I always saw things in a different light. 


“That you afford man an important supply, 
No Ass in his senses would ever deny: 
But then, in return, ’tis but fair to allow, 
They are of some service to you, Mistress Cow. 


“Tis their pleasant meadow in which you repose, 
And they find you a shelter from wintry snows, 
For comforts like these, we’re indebted to man; 
And for him, in return, should do all that we can. 


The Cow, upon this, cast her eyes on the grass, 

Not pleased to be schooled in this way by an Ass 
“Yet,” said she to herself, “though he’s not very bright, 

I really believe that the fellow is right.” 


Another interesting reaction to the fable which may be 
secured from children is to put a fable in verse into prose. 
The literary translators of “AXsop” have been doing this 
sort of thing and vice versa from the earliest times and 
children will enjoy doing it. Third and fourth grade 
children might put into prose a fable in poetry, such as 
Lewis Carroll’s “The Pig Who Could Not Jump,” in “The 
Hunting of the Snark.” 


The Pig Who Could Not Jump 


A Pig once sat all alone beside an old pump. As he sat 
he moaned because he could not jump. A certain Camel 
heard him and said, “O Pig, why do you bellow so loud?” 
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The Pig replied, “Because I cannot jump.” 


“You are too 
plump,” said the Camel, “and I never saw so wide a Pig 
who wobbled so from side to side, who could jump! Yet 
if you would trot to those trees which are two miles away, 


twice a day — who can tell?” Then the Camel left. 

Next a Frog came by and said, “O Pig, what makes you 
cry?” And the Pig replied in his bitterness, “Because I 
cannot jump.” Then the Frog, grinning gleefully, thumped 
his chest and said, “I’ll teach you how to jump! You may 
feel faint and you’ll get bumps, but if you begin with some- 
thing small and end with a ten-foot wall, at last you’ll 
find you can jump!” 

Thereupon the Pig rushed with all his might upon the 
ruined pump, rolled over like an empty sack, and broke 
his back. 

The next day the Camel passed that way; and as he saw 
the cold, still Pig, he said: “It needs something more 
fairy-like and slim to execute a jump!” 


In connection with Lewis Carroll one might mention 
that in “Through the Looking-Glass,” Alice’s ballad of 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter” is a parallel of an Indian 
fable, “The Fox and the Crabs,” given by Raju Ramaswami, 
p. 28. After reading the ballad, the prose parallel might 
be told by a pupil, and the moral point indicated. 

It might be interesting for the child to make a list of 
fables in verse and other animal poems, some of which 
might be read by class members at some special time. 
The list might include among other poems, the following: 


Selections from Mother Goose 

The Tiger — Blake 

The Lamb — Blake 

The Owl — Tennyson 

The Bumblebee — Emerson 

To the Cuckoo — Wordsworth 

The Drowned Cat — Gray 

Girl and Fawn — Marvel 

The Melancholy Pig — Hunting of the Shark, Lewis Caroll 

The Precocious Pig — Thomas Hood 

The Mad Dog — Cowper 

The Jackdaw of Rheims — An Ingloldsby Lgend 

Binkie — Rudyard Kipling 

The Fox and the Crow — Bernard Barton 

The Cow and the Ass — Jane Taylor 

The Horse — Jane Taylor 

The Donkey’s Dialogue — Jefferys Taylor 

Songs and Pictures, two complete volumes — Randolph Caldecott 

The Magpie’s Nest — Charles and Mary Lamb, Posy Ring, p. 198 

The Mountain and the Squirrel — Emerson, Posy Ring, p. 206 

An Old Rat’s Tale — Nursery Rime, Children’s First Book of Poetry 

Ladybird — Carline Southey, Children’s First Book of Poetry 

The City Mouse and the Garden Mouse —C. Rossetti, First Book of 
Poew 

The Cow — Stevenson 

The Fox — Old Ballad, Children’s First Book of Poetry, Baker 

The Lost Lamb — Westwood, Children’s First Book of Poetry, Baker 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat — Lear 


- The Camel’s Nose — L. Sigourney, Posy Ring 


Ant and Cricket — Posy Ring 
The Lion and the Cub — J « Gay, Golden Numbers 
The Boy and the Wolf — Ingpen’s Collection, p. 120 
The Fox at the Point of Death — John Gay, Ingpen, p. 128 
The Turkeys and the Ant. — J. Gay, Ingpen 
The Milkmaid — Jefferys ah 3 Ingpen, p. 130 
The Lion and the Mouse — J. Taylor, I yingeen, p. 130 
The Priest and the Ad Tree — Peacock, Ingpen, p 251 
The Pineapple and the Bee — aae 
The Poet, the Oyster, and the Sensitive Plant — Cowper 
The Pied Piper — Browning 
To a Water Fowl — Bryant 
The Chambered Nautilus — Holmes 
The Stormy Petrel — Barry Cornwal 
The Dying Swan — Tennyson 
The Snail — Cowper 
The Green Linnet — Wordsworth 
A Wren’s Nest — Wordsworth 
Epitaph on a Hare — Cowper 
e Kitten at Play — Wordsworth 
To a Butterfly — Wordsworth 
The Grasshopper and the Cricket — Keats 


“The Fable of Jotham,” quoted above, is really a Counci} 
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of Trees. It might be very interesting for a class to 
dramatize the various councils of the fables. There is a 
Council of Fishes in “The Cruel Crane Outwitted,” an 
Indian fable from the “Jatakas” in which a Crab calls a 
Council of all the Fishes of the Lake; the Council of Fish 
in the Japanese “The Happy Hunter and the Lucky 
Fisherman,” called by the Princess Umi Ume; the Council 
of Mice in A:sop’s “Belling the Cat”; the “Council of 
Horses,” by John Gay in “Golden Numbers,” p. 357; the 
Council of Birds in Grimm’s Tale, “The Wren Chosen as 
King”; the Council of Frogs in Asop’s “King Log and 
King Stork”; the Council of Foxes in “The Fox Without 
a Tail,” ASsop; and the Council of Guineas in “Why 
Guinea Fowls are Speckled,” in “Nights With Uncle 
Remus,” p. 196. Having once attempted a collection of 
this sort, much interest will develop in coming upon a new 
Council which may be added to the list from time to 
time. 

A number of fairy tales illustrate how a tale may be an 
amplified fable. One of the best examples of this is the 
Indian “The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,” which has been 
already quoted. The moral of the tale is “The voice 
betrays the real character.” 

The fable serves admirably as an exercise in beginning 
grammar or in composition. A fourth grade class learning 
the parts of speech might use “The Dog and His Shadow,” 
to distinguish nouns as name-words or verbs as action-words. 
“The Wolf and the Lamb” would serve very well to teach 
the use of quotation marks. 

Another interesting fable exercise is to take an old fable 
and write a modification of it or find a modern instance of it. 
One might be able to find a modern instance of brothers 
going to law over an estate, so that when the legal proceed- 
ings were ended, the lawyers’ fees used up the entire estate 
and the brothers received nothing. Then the following 
fable of “sop” might be told, which has especial interest 
as it has been illustrated in American lithography by 
N. Currier, entitled “The Scales of Justice.” 


The Scales of Justice 


Once there were two Cats who, having secured a lump 
of cheese, could not decide which was to have the cheese. 
Therefore, in order to settle the dispute, they agreed to 
refer the matter to a Monkey as Judge. 

The Monkey accepted the office readily, and, bringing 
a pair of scales, put a part into each scale. “Let me see,” 
he said, “aye— this lump outweighs the other”; and 
immediately he bit off a considerable piece in order to 
reduce it to an equilibrium. The opposite scale was now 
heavier, which gave the conscientious Judge good reason 
for a second mouthful. 

“Hold, hold!” said the two Cats, who began to be 
alarmed for the event. “Give us our shares and we are 
satisfied.” “If you are satisfied,” replied the Monkey, 
“Justice is not; a cause of this intricate nature is by no 
means so easily determined.” Whereupon he continued to 
nibble first one piece and then the other, until the poor 
Cats, seeing their cheese rapidly diminishing, begged the 
Monkey to give himself no further trouble, but to deliver 
to them what remained. 

“Not so fast, I beseech ye, Friends,” replied the Monkey; 
“we owe justice to ourselves as well as to you. What 
remains is due to me in right of my office.” 

Thus saying, the Judge crammed the whole into his 
mouth, and with great gravity dismissed the court. 


The Fox and the Crow 


The Fox and the Crow, 
In prose, I well know, 
Many good little girls can rehearse: 
Perhaps it will tell 
Pretty nearly as well, 
If we try the same fable in verse. 











In a dairy a Crow, 
Having ventured to go, 

Some food for her young ones to seek, 
Flew up in the trees, 
With a fine piece of cheese, 

Which she joyfully held in her beak. 


A Fox, who lived by, 
To the tree saw her fly, 
And to share in the prize made a vow; 
For having just dined, 
He for cheese felt inclined, 
So he went and sat under the bough. 


She was cunning, he knew, 
But so was he too, 

And with flattery adapted his plan; 
For he knew if she’d speak, 
It must fall from her beak, 

So, bowing politely, began. 


“Tis a very fine day” 
(Not a word did she say); 
“The wind, I believe, ma’am, is south; 
A fine harvest for peas;” 
He then looked at the cheese, 
But the Crow did not open her mouth. 


Sly Reynard, not tired, 
Her plumage admired, 
“How charming! how brilliant its hue! 
The voice must be fine, 
Of a bird so divine, 
Ah, let me just hear it, pray do! 


“Believe me, I long 
To hear a sweet song:” 
The silly Crow foolishly tries: 
She scarce gave one squall, 
When the cheese she let fall, 
And the Fox ran away with the prize. 


Moral 


Ye innocent fair, 
Of coxcombs beware, 
To flattery never give ear; 
Try well each pretence, 
And keep to plain sense, 
And then you have little to fear. 





A Snow Song 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves, 
In the light, in the gloom! 


Oh, the finest of lace, 
He decks bush and tree! 
On the broad, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he; 
Then a bop dpa cap “ places 
On pi 
And changes + Apa ~o i 
To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows wi at last, 

And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 

Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work he has done, 

And cries, “I'll unravel it all, 
Just for fun!” — Sel. 
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Seasonal Problems for Grade Four IV 


Christmas Activities 


URING the menth of December everybody is busy pre- 
paring for Christmas. The spirit of the Christmas 
season prevails everywhere. 

Mother Nature reminds us that Christmas is coming by 
sending Jack Frost with snow, ice and cold winter weather. 
What fun the children then have! 

While the children are sleeping the snow falls thick and 
fast. In the morning they must clear the paths, and then 
they will have a jolly time building a snow fort and making 
@ show man. 

The pavement in front of their house is 100 feet long and 
4 feet wide. If the snow is 2 feet deep, how many cubic 
feet of snow will the children have to remove to clear the 
pavement? 

The fort and snow man will be made from the snow 
which is cleared from the pavement. 

Sixteen boys try tohold thefort. Each boymakes 18 snow- 
balls. How many snowballs will they all make together? 

After 169 snowballs are thrown the fort is captured by 
the other boys. How many snowballs remain? 

With these remaining snowballs they will try to knock 
the hat off the snowman they have made; 33 ballsstrike the 
body of the snow man, 58 balls miss the mark entirely, 17 
balls strike the head, and the remaining balls hit the hat. 
How many balls hit the mark? By this time nothing much 
remains of the snow man. 

Several days before Christmas the farmer is very busy 
preparing to go to town with his seasonal produce. 

A load of Christmns trees must be cut, holly wreaths 
must be made, and moss must be dyed. All this must be 
taken to town, beside many other farm products, such as 
turkeys, potatoes, apples, butter and eggs. 

He sells a load of trees for $30.00. There are 24 trees on 
the wagon. How much is each tree worth? 

The farmer’s wife makes 48 holly wreaths to be sold at 
$.35 each. How much money will she receive for them? 

The farmer’s son dyes some sawdust green, to be used as 
moss in Christmas gardens. He will sell the moss at $.10 
a quart, If he sells a bushel of moss, how much money 
will he make? 

How much would the trees, moss and holly wreaths net? 
In addition to this, the farmer reaps quite a profit from his 
regular produce. 

The children in the city are very busy helping their 
parents, and secretly preparing gifts for the various members 
of the family. 

John has made a sewing basket at school for mother, but 
he must equip it with the necessary articles. 

He needs 2 spools of cotton at $.10 a spool, 2 spools 
damming cotton at $.08 spool, 1 thimble $.10, 2 packages 
necdles at $.25, 1 pair scissors at $1.50, 1 emory ball at $.15, 
+ yd. of cretonne for lining at $.69. How much will it 
@ost to equip the basket? 

Sister is busy making handkerchiefs. How many 12- 
inch handerkchiefs can she cut from a yard of 36-inch 
material? Handkerchief linen costs $2.50 a yard. What 
will each handkerchief cost? 

Mother is going to make a silk shirt for father. If she 
buys 34 yards of silk at $1.98 a yd., how much will she 
have to pay for the silk? 

Alice is going to make a sweater for her brother. She 
needs 8 balls of woel. What will the wool cost at $.65 a ball? 

The children can help mother a great deal by shopping 
for her. Christmas tree ornaments and decorations must 
be bought. 

Find the total cost of the following articles: 20 yds. 
tinsel, at $.05 yard, 4 dez. Christmas balls at $1.25 dozen, 


2 doz. candles at $.25 dozen, 1 doz. peinsettas at $.10 each, 
4 rolls of red crepe paper at $.20 each. 

Perhaps mother is the busiest person of all, for she has se 
much baking to do, and candies to make. 

Mother usually bakes 4 or 5 pans of sugar cakes. Each 
pan holds 16 cakes. How many sugar cakes would there be 
in 5 pans? 

Suppose 12 cakes got burned to a crisp. How many 
edible cakes remain? 

If mother bakes twice as many ginger cakes as sugar 
cakes, how many ginger cakes will she bake? 

The spice cookies are made in various shapes. If mother 
makes 37 star shape, 54 diamond shape and 29 round cakes, 
How many spice cookies will there be? 

She makes 15 pounds of candy — 3§ pounds of butter 
creams, 2} pounds of chocolate mints, and the balance 
in hard candy. How many pounds of hard candy will 
there be? 

Mother also must do the marketing and buy nuts and 
fruit. Since the mixed nut are often inferior, she will buy 
several kinds and mix them herself. If she buys 1 lb. of 
butternuts at $.38, 1 lb. of almonds at $.40, 1 lb. of hazel 
at $.33, 1 Ib. of English walnuts at $.45, 1 lb. of pecans at 
$.30, and mixes them herself, what will be the average 
cost per pound? How does this compare with the market 
price of mixed nuts? 

The fruit will cost $4.50; $ of this amount is to be spent 
for oranges; 4 is to be spent for apples; 3 is to be spent for 
grapes; 4 is to be spent for figs and dates, and the remainder 
is to be spent for bananas. How much money will be spent 
for oranges; for apples; for grapes; dates and figs and 
bananas? 

Not only in the home is there great preparation for Christ- 
mas, but in the school and church as well. 

The teacher usually likes to surprise her pupils with some 
remembrance at Christmas. The first grade teacher is 
going to have a little Christmas party for her pupils. The 
older boys and girls of the school are going to bring a 
tree and trim it for the pleasure of the small tots. One 
side of the room is going to be covered with imitation 
brick paper to resemble a fireplace. The teacher is going 
to hang a filled stocking for each pupil at this fireplace. 

How many square feet of brick paper will it take to cover 
a space 18 feet by 44 feet? 

If 36 stockings are to be hung along the 18-foot space, 
how many inches apart must they be hung? 

If each stocking contains a chocolate bar costing $.05, an 
apple $.03, an orange $.06, 2 sugar cakes $.10, and some 
peanuts $.05, how much does it cost to fill a stocking? 
What will it cost to fill 36 stockings? 

How many yards of tarlatan will the teacher need te 
make 36 stockings, if one yard makes 6 stockings? 

When the teacher sees the joy reflected in the little 
children’s faces, she will feel well repaid for her trouble. 

The children in the Sunday-school also look forward te 
the Christmas treat. This, however, means work for the 
Sunday-school teachers, for the candy boxes must be filled 
and the tree must be trimmed. 

How many pounds of candy must be bought to fill 198 
half-pound boxes? 

How many dozen oranges will be needed if each child 
receives 1 orange? 

The tree and the ornaments have been donated, but it will 
be necessary to hire the electric lights to illuminate thetree. 

If they get 16 sets of tree lights, with 8 bulbs on each set, 
how many lights will there be on the tree? 

After such extensive preparation we are sure that no one 
will be forgotten and that all will be happy on Christmas 
Day. 
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Composition with Beginners 
Mabel Styring 


VERY pupil needs to be able to express himself accu- 
rately m writimg. This requires much practice and 
there is no better practice than in reproducing the 

thoughts and words ef others. As soon as a child masters 
the rudiments of penmanship the wise teacher directs him 
to a written expression of his thoughts. In his first year this 
expression consists of words, phrases, sentences and groups 
ef sentences. During his second year he is able to memorize 
and reproduce a short story. Reproduction requires care- 
ful development. The successful written recitation in the 
upper grades rests largely with the teacher of composition 
in the primary grades. To the young teacher this detailed 
method of presenting a story for written reproduction may 
be of help. 


Sly Fox and Black Crow 


Sly Fox walked slowly through the woods. He felt 
hungry and angry. He had caught Little Red Hen for his 
supper. Smart Little Red Hen had cut a hole in his bag 
and had flown away home. 

“Red Hen is as smart as I,” said Sly Fox. “I shall look 
for some one who is silly. Then I shall have a good meal.” 

Sly Fox heard a loud “caw.” He looked up and saw a 
black crow. Black Crow had a fine piece of cheese in her 
mouth. She had stolen it. 

Sly Fox thought that he would like the cheese. “Per- 
haps I can get it by a trick,” he said to himself. He came 
near the tree and began to talk to the crow. 

“How beautiful you are!”’ he exclaimed. “What soft 
white feathers you have! I have heard that you can sing 
like a lark. Handsome bird, will you sing for me?” 

Black Crow should have known that her loud “‘caw, caw,” 
was nota song. She was so flattered that she did not stop 
to think. She opened her mouth to sing. Alas, down fell 
the cheese to the ground! 

That was just what Sly Fox expected. He picked up the 
cheese and ran away. He did not want to hear the rest of 
the song. 

Poor, silly Black Crow! 


STEPS FOR THE Frrst Day 


a The story is written in script on the blackboard. 

b Each child is given a hektographed copy of the story 
carefully written in script on the same size paper as 
he is expected to use for his composition. 

The story is read by the teacher. 

Its meaning is discussed by the class. 

The story is read in concert by the class. 

Each sentence is read with its marks of punctuation. 

The story is carefully copied from the hektographed 
sheet. 

The hektographed copy is returned by the child. 


> mA ao 


STEPS FOR THE SECOND Day 
The work of the second day is to write the story from 


questions. These questiens must be thoughtfully werked 
out by the teacher so that the story will be developed 
logically. 

a The story is read threugh by the class. 

b Previous copies are put away. 

c The blackboard copy is covered. 

d The questions are placed on the blackboard arranged 

as: 


Sly Fox and Black Crow 


Where did Black Fox walk? How did he feel? Whem 
had he caught for his supper? How had Smart Little Red 
Hen escaped? Where had she flown? 

What did Sly Fox say about Little Red Hen? For whem 
must I look? What shall I have then? 

What did Sly Fox hear? What did he see? What did 
Black Crow have in her mouth? How did she get the 
cheese? 

What did Sly Fox think about the cheese? What did he 
say to himself? Where did he go? 

What did he exclaim to the crow? What did he say 
about her feathers? Like what did he say she could sing? 
What did he ask her to do? 

What should Black Crow have known? Why did she 
not stop to think? Why did she open her mouth? What 
happened to the cheese? 

What had Sly Fox expected? What did he do with the 
cheese? Why did he run away? What does this story 
teach? 

e The story is corrected by the child from his hekto- 

graphed copy. 


STEPS FOR THE THIRD Day 

The work of the third day is to write the story from sug- 
gestive words and phrases. 

a The story is read by the class. 

b The words and phrases are placed on the blackboard, 


arranged as: 
walked hungry and angry caught 
had cut a hole home 
as smart as [” shall loek good meal.” 
heard looked up by a trick,” 
came near to talk 
beautiful feathers like a lark sing for me?” 


should have knewn 


flattered opened 
Alas, expected picked 


rest of the song. Peer, 
c The stery is corrected by the child as before. 


STEPS FOR THE Foutu Day 
The work of the fourth day is to write the story from 
memory. 
a All previous copies are put away. 
b The stery is written without comment. 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First Four 
Grades IV 


Effie L. Bean 


Principal, Kosciusco School, Winona, Minn., Public Schools 


_ December 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Language 

Fixst WEEK 

Monday Poem. Memorize the fourth stanza of “How 
the Leaves Came Down.” 

Tuesday Memorize the fifth stanza. 

Wednesday Memorize the sixth stanza. 

Thursday Original story suggested by a picture. 

Friday Complete poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Language game for teaching “It is I,” “It is 
he,” “It is she,” etc. 
Select six children to pass to the front of the room and 
perform some act. The others guess what was done. 
Teacher I wonder what John is doing. 
Pupils John is beating a drum. 
Teacher Are you beating a drum, John? 
John Yes, Miss Black. 
Teacher (looking at John) Who is beating a‘drum? 
John ItisI. 
Tuesday Tella story for reproduction. 
Wednesday Reproduce the above story. 
Thursday Dramatize above story. 
Friday Complete above. 


Turrp WEEK 
Monday What month is this? 
What happens in December? 
What does Christmas mean? 
Emphasize the thought of giving rather than receiving. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesady Begin poem, “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” by 
Clement Moore. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue memorizing poem. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Continue poem. 
Tuesday Tell a Christmas story. 
Wednesday Continue memorizing poem. 
Thursday Complete poem. 
Friday Review poem and tell a Christmas story. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Monday Begin a detailed study of cotton. 
In what part of the United States is cotton extensively 
raised? 
Tuesday How does a cotton field look? 
If possible secure a cotton plant showing stalks and 
cotton bolls and seeds. 
If this cannot bed one, secure a plentiful supply of 
pictures before beginning the lesson. 
Describe the cotton plant. 
Wednesday Who picks cotton? 
Is it ever done by machinery? 
Thursday How is the cotton baled? 
Where and how is it taken? 
How is cotton distributed over the world? 
Friday Name as many articles as you can which are 
made of cotton. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday What is a cotton gin? 
Who made the first one? 
Are the cotton seeds of any value? 
Tuesday Do we use all the cotton raised in this country? 
Collect pictures descriptive of a cotton mill. 
Wednesday If we should visit a cotton mill, what should 
we see? 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete study of cotton. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday If you live in the country, see if you can answer 
the following: 
Name the principal roads running north and south. 
Name those running east and west. 
What brooks, rivers or lakes are in your neighborhood? 
Are they of any value? 
Are there any prominent landmarks to be found? 
Tell about them. 
If you live in a town or city, see if you can answer the 
following: 
On what street or streets is the schoolhouse? 
Where is the nearest square or park? 
Name the principal parks in your city. 
Can you locate them? 
Tuesday Of what use to a community are parks? Full 
discussion. 
Wednesday Where do you secure your supply of meat? 
Describe a meat market. 
Thursday What do we call the flesh of a cow? Of a 
pig? Calf? Sheep? Deer? 
How is meat cut for steaks? Roasts? Stews? etc. 
Friday Collect pictures and information about large 
cattle and sheep ranches. 
Who takes care of this stock? 
What do we call these men? 
What kind of pasturage is necessary? Why? 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday How do these sheep and cattle reach the large 
cities and the stock yards? 
Describe the process of shipping. 
Tuesday Imagine a trip through the Chicago stock yards 
if you are unable to manage a real one. ; 
Wednesday Continue description of above trip. 
Thursday Complete above. 
Friday How does the dressed meat reach all parts of the 
country? 
Tell of the rigid inspection of meat. 
Why is this done? 


Nature Study 

First WEEK 

Monday ‘The first snowfall. Take the children outside 
and allow them to revelinit. Call attention to the different 
shaped flakes falling on coat sleeves. 

How many points has a snowflake? 

Tuesday Paper cutting of snowflakes. Mount on dark 
paper. 

Tuesday Memorize “A Wonderful Weaver,” by George 
Cooper. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Continue above. 
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SECOND WEEK 

Monday Complete above poem. 

Tuesday Deer. 

Have a plentiful supply of good pictures from which to 
study. 

If possible, visit a park where a live deer may be 
observed. 

Is a deer brave or timid? 

Describe a deer as to size and appearance. 

Wednesday What color is a deer? 

Where do they like to live? 

What do they eat? 

How do the deer protect themselves and their young? 
Compare the stag and the doe. 

What does Hiawatha say about the deer? 

What did the Indians use the deer-skins for? 

Thursday Special study of an evergreen tree common to 

your neighborhood. : 
Where does it grow? 
What shape is the tree? 
Has it leaves? 
Why do you suppose they are called needles? 
How are they arranged on the stem? 
(If there are five needles in a bunch it is white pine, 
if three in a bunch, the pitch pine.) 

Friday One kind of evergreen has flat, shining, green 
leaves, with points and red berries. It is used for Christmas 
decorations. Do you know its name? (Holly) 

Is your evergreen covered with something black and 
sticky? (J’itch pine) 

Some evergreens have two long, very coarse needles in 
a bunch. What kind is it? (Yellow pine) 





THIRD WEEK 
Monday From what evergreen does the needles fall off 
quickly? (Spruce) 
Which one keeps its needles? (Fir) 
What kind of evergreens have cones? 
What are hidden in the cones? (Seeds) 
Why do the scales of the pine cone overlap each other 
so closely? 

Tuesday Of what use are the wings to the pine seeds? 

How many seeds are found packed within each scale 
of the pine cone? 

Why can the pine cone scatter its seeds in all directions 
and quite long distances? 

Does the pine tree hold its cones differently according 
to their age? 

Why do the squirrels visit pine forests in the spring? 

How can they get the seeds out of the cones? 

Wednesday Study of the cranberry. 

If possible, have a cranberry for each child, or at least 
each small group of children. 

Describe it as to color and shape. 

Where do cranberries grow? 

What kind of soil is best suited to them? 

What is the difference between low bush and high bush 
cranberries? 

Thursday Cut a cranberry in two so the cells may be 
clearly seen. 

Notice the arrangement and number of cells and seeds. 
How are cranberries sold? 
What are they used for? 

Friday Give one child a whole cranberry and let him 
pass to the front of the room and tell all he can about the 
outside. 

Give another child a cranberry and let him tell all he 
can about the inside. 
Let several children try this. 





FourtH WEEK bs 
Monday Are there any birds still with us? 
Are we glad to have them? 
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Do the birds always have an easy time getting food 
and water in the winter? 
Can we help them? How? 
Tuesday How many remember the deer we studied 
earlier in the month? 
Now let us study a different kind of deer. 
Can you guess his name? Yes, a reindeer. 
Do you know anything about one? 
Wednesday Describe one as to size and appearance. 
Where do they live? 
Can horses live where the reindeer do? Why not? 
Tell something about the country in which they live. 
Thursday What do reindeer eat? 
Where do they get their food? 
Of what use are reindeer? 
Why do boys and girls like reindeer? 
Friday A brief study of mistletoe from a specimen. 
Compare with holly. 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
Monday How many have ever heard of an inch? 
About how long is an inch? Show me. 
Which do you think is longer, an inch or a foot? 
Give each child a foot ruler and show him an inch. 
Reproduce the markings on the ruler on the black- 
board (large) so all may see, as you explain one inch, 
two inches, etc. 
Now find it on your own rulers, 
Tuesday Continue ruler dtill. 
How many inches in a foot? 
Did you ever hear of a yard? Can you show me how 
long it is? 
Show the pupils a yardstick. 
Show them by actual measurement how many feet it 
contains. 
What do we buy by the yard? 
Wednesday Measure objects in the room. 
Thursday How many inches in a foot? In a yard? 
In one half foot? One half yard? One third yard? 
How many feet in a yard? 
Friday Work on number book. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Count by 1’s to 30. 
Count backwards from 30 to 1. 
Tuesday Count by 1’s to 40. 
Count backwards from 40 to 1. 
Wednesday Review pint, quart and gallon. 
Thursday Review inch, foot and yard. 
Friday Give each child a card bearing a number which 
he recognizes. 
Frank, if you had one more added to your number, 
what would it be? 
Mary, play the number on your card represents apples. 
If you had one more, how many apples would you 
have? 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Give pupils cards as above. 
each number. 
How many does it make? 
Tuesday Continue work on number booklet. 
Wednesday Continue ruler drill. 
Draw a 2-inch line on the blackboard. 
How much longer must I make it to be 7 inches long? 
How much longer must a 3-inch line be made in order 
to make it 9 inches long? 
Thursday Recognition and writing of figures 10, 11, 
and 12. 
Friday Complete number booklet. 


Continued on page 656) 


Now add 2 to 


os 
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A Christmas Poster 





** Marche aux Etoiles ” 


The constellated sounds ran sprinkling on earth’s floor 
As the dark vault above with stars was sprinkled o’er. 


But to me heard afar it was starry music, 
Angel’s song, comforting as the comfort of Christ 











— Henrs Riviere 


When he spake tenderly to his sorrowfv] flock: 
The old words came to me by the riches of time 
Mellow’d and transfigured as I stood on the hill 
Heark’ning in the aspect of th’ eternal silence. 

— Robert Bridges 


The Waits 


There were sparkles on the window-pane 
and sparkles in the sky, 

The moon it sparkled like a star above the 
world so high, 

There was star-shine on the ceiling, there 
was star-shine on the bed, 

There was star-shine in my eyes, I think, 
and star-shine in my head. 


I clambered from my sleep, I did; I flung the 
window wide, 

I wanted all that waited in the Christmas 
Eve outside, 

I wanted for myself to hear the Christmas 
people sing, 

I wanted for myself to hear the Christmas 
joy-bells ring.’ 


And there outside were waiting three gray 
Shepherds in the snow, 

(I knew that they were Shepherds, for they 
all had crooks, you know), 


And when they saw me waiting too they 
sang to me a song — 

The stars, they caught and whispered it the 
whole wide sky along. 


And then the Shepherds went their way and 
three black camels came, 

They stayed beneath the window there and 
waited just the same, 

And each black camel on his back had brough 
an Eastern King, 

And though each King was very great each 
had a song to sing. 


They sang it as the Shepherds sang, a little 
low sweet song — 

The white stars caught and whispered it 
the whole wide sky along; 

And then the camels went their way, I watched 
them down the street, 

The snow lay white and soft,and still beneath 
their silent feet. 
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There was singing in the tree-tops, there was 
singing in the sky, 

The moon was singing to the clouds above 
the world so high, 

And all the stars were singing too and when 
I looked below, 

I saw a little, tiny Child was waiting in the 
snow. 


And first I watched him wait there — watched 
and only waved my hand, | 

For though the song was in my heart I did 
not understand, 
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Until at last it burst in word, because at last 
I knew, 
And then he looked at me and 
sang the star-song too. 


laughed and 


And right across the misty fields I heard 
the church bells ring, 


The star-song echoed far and wide for all the 
world to sing, 
But still the tiny Child stood there — the 


Child that once was born — 
We sang His birthday song — we did — upon 
His Christmas morn. 
— “Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale. 


The Miracle Play of Good King Wenceslas 


Marion Goodwin Eaton 


The Prologue speaks 
We are the Christmas waits, friends, neighbors here, 
In ——. We have come to help 
You celebrate in ancient wise this day 
Devote from yore to cheer and friendliness. 
We bring you songs your fathers’ fathers sang 
In France and England; others from that world 
New born of long endured suffering, 
That stretches out its hands for help to us 
Who climbed the path to freedom far ahead. 


(Some carols here, by all and by the Prologue. All the waits 
go of but the Prologue.) 


Prologue speaks 
And sow we would recall by our short play 
The ancient tale of good King Wenceslas 
Who hied him forth a king, a saint returned. 
He left his blazing hearth, his slippered ease, 
Despite the pleadings of his thrifty wife, 
And on Saimt Stephen’s night through moonlit snew 
Fared forth te de the Christ Child’s one behest; 
To share not goeds alone, but very life, 
With those who dwelt in sorrow by his gates. 
For settings to eur play we seek the grace 
Of your imagination on these screens, 
Which are alternately the castle walls, 
Whereon the pictured tapestries, agleam 
With leaping firelight, stir in the draft; 
A peasant’s hut, bare earthern floor, bare walls, 
A smoky, feeble fire on the hearth. 


(Waits come in and sei the screens, a selle toward the corner 
by the door te the hall, where the queen comes in and sits. 
The long window to the stage, right, is left exposed. The 
King comes in and takes his place by it. The page sits at 
the Queen’s feet.) 


Prologue speaks 
Our first scene is the castle tower room, 
This settle stands before the blazing logs, 
This window looks across the frozen moat 
To a path from town along the forest’s edge. 
The whole scene lit with moonlight on the snow. 
The king himself stands by the frosty window. 
His queen sits sewing by the hearth. Her page 
Lies watching, drowsy eyed, flame fairies dance. 


Seznz I — The Castle Wall 


The King The frost to-night is cruel. The rime & 
thick on the window. 


The Queen Why do you stand there, then, shivering 
in the cold? 

King The night is very lovely. The moon’s so bright 
that I could see the faces of those who walked along the 
path, if there were anyone abroad in this cold. 

Queen Wise people stay at home on such a night and 
keep their fires fed. 

King Here comes a weman frem the town, walking 
slowly, bent with the weight of — what — dead branches 
and dry furze it looks like. Page, come here and tell me 
who she is and what she is doing. 


(Page runs io the window and looks out.) 


Page That is the wife of eld Peter, the woodchopper, 
I think. He broke his leg last month. They say he is 
too old and feeble to use his axe, and so she gathers fire- 
wood along the edge of the forest, where the dead pime 
branches are low dewn. See, now she has found the chips 
the castle men left when they hewed eut the yule log fro m 
the fallen oak. 

King Where does she live? Is it far frem here? 

Page It’s clear through the wood by the forest fence, 
there by Saint Agnes’ spring. 

King (as if speaking to himself, musingly) She is old and 
feeble and he lies helpless by a celd hearth. They are 
hungry, toe, ne doubt. 

Queen If they had been provident, they weuld have 
laid in a store of winter wood twe menths ago, and then 
this broken leg would not have mattered. 

King (as if not hearing the Queen) My hearth is piled 
with logs, my store-house is full of food. I sit here in my 
warm room and watch an old woman whe is cold and hungry 
struggle through the snew. (He durns te the page and takes 
him by the sheulder, pushing toward the door.) Boy, you 
and I are going to take baskets of food and pile a sled with 
pine logs and drag it to old Peter’s cottage. We will pile 
his hearth with blazing logs and watch him warm his 
shivering body in the glow. And we will feed his old wife 
hot meats and warm rich pastries. 

Queen (rising end barring the door) Sire, are you crazy? 
To go out on this freezing night in the deep snow is madness. 
You and the boy will be frozen stiff. You give money to 
the bailiff and the priest for the poor. They must have 
= these weodchoppers all that they deserve in the way 
of help. 

King I saw the weman out there in the snow gathering 
wood. Surely she would not be out to-night except m 
dire need. She must be cold and hungry. And old Peter 
lying helpless must suffer for her pain more than for his own. 

Queen You can send the men in the morning with fuel. 
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Good King Wenceslas 





Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight 
Gathering winter fuel. 


Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou knowest it, telling, 

Yonder peasant, who is he, 
Where and what his dwelling? 

Sire, he lives a good league hence 
Underneath the mountain, 

Right against the forest fence 
By Saint Agnes’ fountain. 


Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither, 

Thou and I shall see him dine 
When we bear them thither. 


It doesn’t look well for you to go out yourself lugging wood 
and food to woodchoppers. 

King The woman is cold and hungry to-night, and to- 
night I must help her. Come, boy. 

Queen (still standing in the door) You must not take the 
pastries that we are saving for the New Year’s feast. 
Plain bread will do and a smoked ham. The men will go 
early in the morning. You must not go out in the cold 
to-night. 

King I must go. Come, boy. (They go out. The 
Queen stands despairing for a moment and then follows them.) 


ScENE II'— The Woodchopper’s Hut 
(The screens are pulled to hide the window.) 


The Prologue speaks. (The characters enter and take their 
places as she suggests.) 


This second scene is Peter’s lonely hut. 
He sits despairing by his cold hearthstone, 
On which his wife is nursing a slow flame. 
The room is damp and smoky, dimly lit. 


Peer You gathered a fine lot of wood to-night, wife. 
Poor wife, abroad on such a night and I here useless. 


TT 


add sd 


Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

Through the rude winds’ wild lament 
And the bitter weather. 


Sire, the night grows darker now 
And the wind Blows stronger, 
Fails my heart I know not how, 
I can go no longer. 
Mark my footsteps, my good page, 
Tread thou in them boldly, 
Thou shalt find the winter wind 
Freeze thy blood less coldly. 


In his master’s steps he trod 
Where the snow lay dinted, 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the Saint had printed. 
Therefore, Chritisan men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now do bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find Blessing. 


Wife I got the best of it where the castle men had cut 
the fallen oak and left the chips and little branches. When 
it catches it will make a fine hot fire to warm your broth. 
The bailiff gave me a ham bone to put in it for a flavor. 


(There comes a knock at the door, and when the Wife goes 
to open it, the King and the Page appear with the gifts. The 
presence of the King seems to brighten the dim room.) 


King I saw you gathering wood by the path, when'I 
looked out my window to-night. 

Wife (in great agitation) But I meant no harm. I only 
took the chips the men left a week ago. 

King I have not come to find fault with you. It was 
I that did the harm when I failed to send you half that tree 
for your winter’s woodpile. So I come humbly to-night to 
beg your pardon for my thoughtlessness and to bring you 
wood and food to cook over the fire that I shall build for you. 


(He comes to the hearth, lays on the logs and sets the meat 
an pastries out to warm. Peter and the Wife watch him 
fearfully.) 


Peter Are you truly our lord and king, or is this some 
trick of my old eyes and feeble brain? It seemed to me as 
if the whole room lightened when you entered, and your 
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Page and mnarch ,forth they went, 
Forth they went together. 


Good King Wenceslas looked out 
Gn the Feast of Stephen. 
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Shepherds Sat Upon the Ground 





Shepherds sat upon the ground, 
Fleecy flocks were scattered round, 
When a brightness filled the sky, 
And a song was heard on high, 

On the Christmas morning 


“Joy and peace,” the angels sang, 
Far the distant echoes rang; 
“Peace on earth, to men good-will!” 
Hark! the angels sing it still, 
On the Christmas morning. 


face is shining like those of the angels in the priest’s missal 
book. 

Kimg I am your king, old Peter, and these are real 
meats which I am setting out before a real fire. Stoop 
over it, and let me see you warm your hands before the 
blaze. And you, old Wife, come too and sit down before 
the pine logs that are burning their hearts out to warm 
you and your husband. 


(Peter and his Wife sit on the settle, stooping over the fire. 
The little Page huddles close to them, shivering. The King 
stands back and watches them. Perhaps a carob can be sung 
outside, or some soft music fer @ minute.) 


King Now the boy and I have built your fire and 
warmed ourselves by it, we must start back. Come, lad, 
it’s a long way through the forest. 


(The King and the Page go out, leaving the old people 
gazing at each other with a dazed expression. Presently 
they rise and follow.) 


Scene II] — The Forest Path 


Prologue enters and speaks (the waits changing things as she 
directs) 
This third scene is the snowy forest path. 
This settle is a rock thrust through the snow. 
This window is a long white vista where 
The moon shines down between the tossing pines. 
The King and page are struggling on against 
A wind that blows the fine snow in their faces. 


(King and Page enter and the Page drops down on the rock.) 


Page (gasping for breath) Sire—stop—and rest! I 
ean’t follow you so fast. The wind is fiercer and I’m cold. 
My heart bas almost stopped beating. 

King (crosses the stage and halts) Poor boy! Perhaps I 
did a wicked thing to bring you out to-night. You are over 
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For a little babe, that dey, 
Cradled in a manger lay, 
Born on earth our Lord to be; 
This the wond’ring angels see 
On the Christmas morning. 


Joy and hope our hearts skal fill, 

Peace and love and all good-will. 

For this babe of Bethlehem 

Children loves and blesses them, 
On the Christmas morning. 


young to have to feel the sorrows of the world. But yeu 
looked out the window aad saw the woman struggling with 
her burden. (He comes back and sits by the Page.) You 
must know how my heart went out to her in sudden under- 
standing of her cold and hunger. How could I have dene 
anything but go straight after her with aid? Would you 
have missed seeing the glow of the fire on her cold wrinkled 
face, and Peter stretching out his thim hands to the blaze? 


(The Page lays his head on the King’s shoulder.) 


Page I am sleepy. Let me rest awhile. I like the 
sound of the wind rushing im the pine teps and the plop, 
plop, of falling snow shaken from the branches. I feel 
warmer, too. 


(The King, alarmed, rises, shakes the boy awake and moves 
away @ few steps.) 


King Come, boy, get up, shake off your drowsiness, or 
you will freeze to death. You must follow me. Come! 


(The boy stumbles up, setting his feet in the King’s footsteps, 
He seems to wake up suddenly, staring at the ground m 
wonderment.) 


Page Sire, there is heat in the ground here. I can feel 
it through my boots. It’s warm, too, tothehand. (Stoop- 
ing to feel.) (He takes another step forward.) And here, 
too. Sire, sire, there is heat where you have trod. (He 
falls to his knees.) 

King The Christ Child bas come to your aid, boy. 
Mark my footsteps as you walk behind me, and you shall 
find the wind less bitter, the night less ‘cold. 


(The King goes off round the screen, by the window, and 
the boy follews him.) 


(Outside the waits sing the last twe verses of the carob, 
beginning “In his masier’s steps.’’) 
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Polish Carol 


W>Zronte, Lezx Arranged by E. M. G.- REED 
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Ideas to Try 


A Living Christmas Tree 
Elizabeth Williams Sudlow 


An unusual Christmas celebration was observed at 
Audubon School, of Rock Island, Ill. It was held on the 
school lawn, the center of attraction being a fir tree planted 
during the early part of the year for that particular purpose. 
This was the first use of the living Christmas tree which the 
children had purchased, with the hope that it would develop 
into a community tree. Pupils from all the grades made 
the decorations, which were put in place by the older chil- 
dren. The tree looked very gay with its many colored 
streamers, and the children gathered around it and sang 
their Christmas carols. Under the tree were baskets of 
snowballs, made of pop corn, which the P. T. A. had 
supplied as a treat for the little folks. 





Toy Saving and Helpfulness 
Felix J. Koch 


On the face of it — the judging the work by its products 
alone — the project was most unqualifiedly successful. 
Over five thousand toys were assembled in the Music Hall 
at Cincinnati for free distribution by the Salvation Army; 
and easily over ninety percent of these were toys not quite 
as good as new ones would be, yet toys which, but for this 
work of redemption by the young folk, would have been 
consigned to the family muck-heap. 

Behind all that, though, there were other lessons, less 
altruistic, probably, but none the less important, pedagogi- 
cally; the teaching of children that toys broken are not, 
necessarily, toys to be thrown away, and that wonders may 
be done by the application of time and a little ingenuity to 
the seemingly worthless old toy. Inventiveness, resource- 
fulness, creativeness, all these were brought squarely home 
to the child who would make the old toy good as new, and 
when one viewed those same five thousand toys in this light, 
their value to the young toy-menders was beyond measur- 
ing, of course! 

Putting old toysin shape has,as a result, become a definite 
part of the curriculum of not less than forty of the public 
schools of Cincinnati. Boys and girls, both, are assigned 
to the task. Children of all the grades are requested to 
bring in all the old and broken toys they may have; these 
are collected in the school “shop-room” and there the work 
assigned. 

An hour a week, at least, is given to this work in the schools 
and in certain cases an hour and a half per week is granted. 
The girls in that time repair the dolls that come in, dress 
them, wash them, furbish them, in short, make them ship- 
shape. 

Meanwhile, the boys repair other toys; they whittle a 
new arm for the jumping-jack, they set a new wheel to the 
wee wooden cart, they put a new head to the hobby-horse, 
and then paint the new member. 

Then, if it seems that the child giving is in need of toys, 
it doesn’t stand by and stifle a bit of juvenile heart-break, 
while that toy on which it has labored is sent to some one 
unknown, but the young repairer receives it for its very own. 

Viewed in the light of inspiration to good labor, and of 
inculcating thought for others, this project has been, without 
doubt, the most successful innovation Cincinnati has wit- 
nessed in a very long time. 

Growing out of it, too, has come a somewhat parallel 
movement, the making of new toys in the shop-work by 
these same wee folk, when not occupied with work on the 


old. These new toys, too, go to the makers, where believed 
necessary, Otherwise they go to charity in their turn. 

Endless the varieties of the playthings which are produced 
thus. In one school, the Oyler, in a fiscal year, they pro- 
duced a hundred and twenty toy autos. At another, they 
made toy-wagons, at another, prairie schooners, at another, 
wheel-barrows, and the like. Of rag dolls the supply was 
endless. 

It’s a pretty sigit to watch the little folk at their toy- 
making, and toy mending. Itsa prettier sight, still, to see 
their faces beam with pleasure as they jinish some toy to be 
given away. 





Christmas Decorations 


Faye Colby 


rang 
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My first graders were so much interested in two of the 
decorationa that we made for our Christmas tree last ‘year 
that I am going to pass the directions on to the readers of 
Primary EpucatTIon, 

I gave each child a pattern, cut from stiff paper, of a 
candle in a holder, and let them trace and cut several of these 
from brown construction paper. Then they. were given 
strips of paper of various bright colors, which they pasted 
over both sides of the candle part. A little orange paper 
at the top to represent the flame, a slit in the brown paper 
at the bottom to go over a twig of the tree, and our tree 
fairly shone with candles. 

For the other problem, each child had a pattern of a five- 
pointed star, and they traced and cut their own from tops 
of tablets, and covered both sides with yellow paper. (I 
tried to get gilt paper, but could not find any.) We had 
done a good deal of letter cutting earlier in the fall, so that 
they were able to cut the letters L O V E without assistance, 
and paste them on the star. An extra star was made for 


our school tree, so that each child might take his own home 
and put it in the window if he had no tree. This was all 
done for seat work, without supervision. 
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Making Bead Chains 


Cora Gerow 
Woven Bead Chain 


The warp is made of No. 40 spool cotton and is strung 
across the loom. The thread is held in place at each end 
of the loom by brass tacks. The warp should be 1} to 
2 yards long. A bead needle or very fine sewing needle 
is threaded with No 60 or 70 cotton. 

After tying the end of the thread upon which the beads 
are strung to the outside of the warp, pick up the beads 
on the needle and pull the thread through the beads to 
the end of the thread, while keeping the thread under the 
warp, press the beads up through the warp, holding them 
there with the left hand, and return the needle through the 
beads on the upper side of the warp. This holds each row 
of beads firmly in place. 

When the chain is worked the length of the loom, it may 
be removed from the loom by pulling out the tacks at the 
end and inserting tacks in the part of chain worked, and 
continuing the thread across the loom. 

_ The looms can be bought or may be made from an old 
cigar box by sticking a row of pins in each end of the box 
and stretching the warp across between the pins. 


Paper Bead Chain 


Lovely bead chains are made from colored paper. Any 
colored picture from magazine or catalogue can be used. 

The paper should be cut one inch wide at one end, 
tapering to a point at the other end, and six inches long. 
The dimensions can vary proportionately if a smaller or 
larger bead is wished. 

The beads are made by winding the paper around a 
steel knitting needle or hat pin. To make the bead, begin 
to wind the paper at the wide end of the strip and wind 
around the needle, over and over. To finish the bead, 
paste or glue the point down firmly and remove the needle. 
After all the beads are completed, go over them with 
shellac, to make them hard and waterproof. 

These beads can be strung on a heavy double thread 
for a chain. These are pretty combined with small glass 
beads, as, a bead between two paper beads. 

All the grades, even to the grammar, can make sheet 
chains. They make fine gifts. 





Home Study 
Edith L. Boyd 


many teachers, in assigning home study for 
take into consideration the probable con- 
ditions under which this study must be done? It 
is easy enough to say, “To-morrow morning, bring in 
the next ten problems,” or, “Write out before to-morrow 
morning an outline of the next chapter in history,” but it 
is not always so easy for the child to carry out. 

To one mother who plans for play-time and household 
duties until, say 5.30, then a good supper, study from 
6.30 to 7.30 and bed at 8 o’clock, there are fifty who think 
nothing about any such plan. Many wait for the school 
child to help about the house, look after babies, and snatch 
what play-time they can until after the late meal the un- 
prepared lesson drives the child to study late, in the midst 
of the noise of the family living-room; or, the play-time 
is sometimes the whole period from the close of school 
until bedtime, with the study hastily done before school 
in the morning. 

A certain teacher made a point of finding out the con- 
ditions under which her pupils did their home study. 
In one home only were they ideal; in four others they were 
fairly good; in three there was an attempt, more or less 
irregular, while in the other twenty-seven there was no 


How 
pupils, 
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thought given beyond a typical, “Yes, I tell Willie he’d 
better get his lessons, but, land, he’s so sleepy when bed- 
time comes he can’t do any good at his books.” 

Sometimes the excuse is, “I know Nellie ought to have 
her lessons, but I’m so busy seems like I just got to have 
her help mornings and night,” or, “Pa thinks the boys 
study enough at school and he needs their help on the place, 
times are so hard.” 

After these investigations, Miss Long decided against 
home study and revised her school program to include a 
short period of intensive study that covered the requirement 
for home work. After a week’s trial, the method proved 
so successful that she found home study unnecessary. It 
is not necessary if the study periods in school are used for 
real study and not just in an indifferent filling up of time. 





Spontaneous Classroom 
Games 


Catherine A. Sexton 


OW shall I teach the tables this term? 
What would be the best or even a good way to 
“put across” the multiplication tables with this class? 

What third grade teacher has not questioned herself 
repeatedly on this single problem? Shall I say questioned 
or introspected herself with a sigh? The multiplication 
tables are the “bug bear” of the third grade. 

For the teacher to know that her children, from the time 
they come to her room until they left it, had really learned 
from the 2’s to the 9’s, there is an infinite amount of satis- 
faction. Just that much of the “mechanics” of mathe- 
matics mastered is of untold value in the future work of 
that class or of that individual pupil. And just here the 
work should be mastered. Why leave this third grade 
work for the grammar grade teacher to straighten out or 
to perfect? Has not she her own demands to meet? — 

Just here I hear the objections: “But children come into 
my room from different schools — from different systems 
and different cities. Even if our children have mastered 
their ‘tables’ these ‘newcomers’ are a continual drawback 
in our work.” 

Here, my fellow-worker, is the solution. If these new 
people have not done their third grade work when they 
should have done it, let them now go back and find what 
they have lost in passing. To be a third grader mm 
arithmetic, though a seventh grader in history or reading, 
is no disgrace. It is the getting after — the bringing up — 
of the things that are weak that counts for all and everything 
in this educational system of ours. 

There is practically no subject that has not at times a 
certain monotony about it. The multiplication tables 
are as formal and abstract a topic as is to be found in the 
curriculum. Therefore, the game is, I believe, the very 
best medium in this problem. The game allows variation 
and insures voluntary attention. 

In this busy age, the game that will appeal at all times 
to the teacher is the game or device that, on her part, 
requires little preparation and is easily explained. Nearly 
every day gives occasion for some new thought. The 
teacher who is “bubbling over” with new games is the 
delight of the class. Of course there are those favorites 
which are repeatedly called for, and there are the standard 
ones which we ourselves so frequently fall back on. But 
to use the same game too often kills it. 

The anticipation of a game adds much to a faithful study 
period of ten or fifteen minutes. The more simple the 
game, usually, the better. In the fall a tree drawn on the 


board with numbers on leaves. The child who can say 
3 X'3 = 9, for instance, and so on with all the leaves, 
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may go with the wind. Those whose names could not be 
told must stay on tree until the wind calls them. The 
children, or “wind,” as they are called, who cam take away 
all of the leaves wim this game. 





A At 

3 
For Fire Prevention Day the children who are first to 
elimb a ladder are best firemen. Have a house on fire 
and two ladders. Place same numbers on each ladder. 


Put colored star on the board for the pupils who are first 
in’ tthe race. 
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_The story of “ Jack and the Beanstalk” makes for another 

bing game. Device is very simple. 

While studying “Robinson Crusoe,” this game is inter- 
esting. Draw the ship, the raft, and the island. Put 
numbers on rope joining raft to ship. The child who can 
give the product of any number pointed to is taken from 
the ship to Robinson’s island. Example: If the class were 
studying 4’s, the instant 9 was pointed to the child should 
say 36. The more real mental work in any of these games, 
the greater the gain. 

Circle .games are always good and are of unlimited 
variety. ‘Teacher or pupil in center of circle bounces ball 
to child, saying “5 X 5.” Child who receives ball bounces 
it, saying, “25.” If child does not know answer, he gives 
ball to some child who does know. This child now bounces 
ball back to center, giving correct product. If first child 
returns ball with an incorrect product, the child in the 
circle who is first to say “stop” has a turn. These games 
with the ball can be varied. Two balls in a game make for 
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an interesting period. In another game the children ferm 
a circle. Teacher gives tables to children in circle. Child 
who misses steps out of circle. Aim:>,To get back inte 
circle. 

For the spring thebaseball game is popular. Draw 
diamond on board. Choose two bright children as cap- 
tains. These choose their sides. Write names of teams 
on the board, using colored chalk. With a captain pointing, 
a child from one side tries to get around the diamond, 
giving only products as, 32, 64, 48, 72. Any child failing 
on any number is called an “out.” Team No. 1 tries 
until it has three “outs.” The captain who is first to 
give all his players a turn wins the game. The names ef 
all children who’ go around the diamond are written om 
the board under their captain’s name. Thus score is kept. 

Bring the playground games into the classroom. Two 
ladders placed in this fashion: 
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and a cage near by serve as preparation for the “Lion and 
Mouse” game. The mouse tries to get up the second 
ladder or rope before the lion climbs the first one. If he 
fails, he is taken to the lion’s cage. By writing names of 
people who failed and by leaving cage on bontd all day, 
it becomes a gentle reminder to those people thar they are 
not quite fast enough. 

Toy money and playing store are the best means for 
teaching all of the preliminary processes involving the 
use of United States money. I had the children cut out 
various advertisements from the newspapers. I then pro- 
vided each child with a real order book, obtained at a 
near-by grocery store. From these aids we made out 
actual orders and had much fun. The children then saw 
the true price of foodstuffs and merchandise. Most of the 


problems in our text-books are inadequate, because of the 
rapid change in prices. In this work the children learn 
multiplication and addition of money at the same time, 
incidentally but notaccidentally. Necessarily there will have 
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te be the first development and drill lessons on the placing 
ef the decimal point. Yes, call it a decimal point, even 
im the third grade; that is what it is. 

I have said that variety im any subject is necessary. 
The “mechanics” of language require much drill work. 
Here again the game aids in avoiding monotony. 

After the names of the months have been studied, we 
play this game to “clinch them.” Choose twelve boys to 
stand in the front of the room. Each boy is named a 
month. January begins, “I am January, capital J-a-n-u- 
a-r-y, and I am looking for my abbreviation.” He writes 
“January” on the board and then calls upon one of the 
girls. The girl chosen stands and says, “I am your abbrevi- 
ation. Capital J-a-n period.” She then writes “Jan.” 
epposite January and the two children stand at the side 
ef the room as partners. This game may be used for days 
of the week and abbreviations as, Dr., Mr., Rev., etc. 
I have also played similar games with contractions and 
homonyms. 

In drilling on the parts of a letter, let two blackboards 
er slates represent two sheets of paper. Have a child 
from both A and B Class write part one (heading) on their 
letters at the same time. Count one for every mistake — 
capitals, commas, periods, etc. Choose two different 
children from each class to write part two (greeting). 
Let another pair make a star where part three (body or 
story of letter) would begin and end. If period were long 
the story might be written. This, though, usually takes 
a period for itself. Keep choosing children, two by two, 
until the five parts of the letter are written. Check up 
score after each part. Class decide who has the better 
letter. Count score. If there is but one class in the room 
this game is played choosing boys and girls. Writing real 
letters to real people makes this part of the work worth- 
while. 

In teaching “there” and “their,” the “to,” “too” and 
“two,” “hear” and “here,” sentences on the board or 
guessing sentences are good. As, “The boys have lost 
their caps. Spell the ‘their’ that I used.” “Write a 
sentence using the ‘hear’ that means to hear with your 
ears.” In all of this work the greater the number of 
sentences appealed to the better the apperception. 

All of these games are original and have been worked 
eut with my class. Hence they are spontaneous games. 
Do not let me give you the idea that all of our work should 
be play. No; good sound development work is most 
essential. Good teaching means that provision of school 
experience wherein the child is whole-heartedly active 
in acquiring the ideas and skill needed to deal with the 
problems of his expanded life. It is only by a sound appeal 
to the active interest of the child that his mental attendance 
is assured. Events must happen to him in a way to bring 
a full and interested response. Events do happen to him 
in a game. The game is a concrete form in the work and 
leads to better results than abstract, lifeless drill. 

The spontaneous power of the child cannot be suppressed. 
He demands a realization of his own impulses. Children 
are almost always happy, joyous when they are occupied, 
busy. Children are active. The game directs healthy 
energies to some end. The desired results are obtained 
by the clever teacher because she meets the pupils on their 
own footing. 

First learn the “mechanics.” Then repetition, by means 
of the Spontaneous Game will form the habits of correct use 
in those forms. The returns will be a hundredfold. 





Christmas Wish 


Bo you know what I’d like to do when Santa Claus comes knocking? 
I’d like to squeeze up a little and hide behind my stocking. 

Then when he opened his pack, I’d say, “Booh!” just for fun, 
And maybe it would scare him so that he’d leave his presents and run. 
Oh — Oh — would’nt that be fun!— Sel. 








Teaching the Multiplication 
Tables 


Lizzie A. Spence 

Every teacher who has to teach the tables knows how hard 
itis. No child takes any interest in saying over and over — 
1X2 are 2, 2X2 are 4, 3X2 are 6, etc. If you try to humy 
a class that has been doing so by asking — 3X4, 2X6, 8X65, 
they will probably sit back in their seats and look as if they 
never heard of such a thing. 

The only way to arouse interest is to have the childrea 
race at the blackboard. Two rows of children go to the 
board at once, and everyone knows how children love te 
write on the board. They are told which table they are te 
write and at the signal from the teacher, they begin. The 
one who finishes first takes his seat, then the second, the 
third, and so on. 

When all have finished, the tables are corrected. If the 
one who was seated first has made a mistake, the second 
wins. The next two rows go to the board, write another 
table, then the last rows. 

Finally the winners race, and the first one to his seat is 
the winner for the day. 

The children in the seats are greatly excited when their 
friends are at the board, they forget that they are having 
a lesson, they think of it only as a game. 

In the same way problems may be tried. Any one trying 
this game will be surprised at the results. 





Sly Santa Claus 


All the house was asleep, 
And the fire burning low, 
When, from far up the chimney, 
Came down a “Ho! Hol” 
And a little, round man, 
With a terrible scratching, 
Dropped into the room 
With a wink that was catching. 
Yes, down he came bumping, 
And thumping and jumping, 
And picking himself up without sign of a bruise! 


“Ho! Hol” he kept on, 
As if bursting with cheer. 
“Good childfeen, gay children, 
Glad children, see here! 
I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets and rings, 
Noah’s arks, and bright skates 
And a host of good things! 
I have brought a whole sackful, 
A packful a packful, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither and choose! 


Ho! Ho! What is this? 
Why, they all are asleep! 
But their stockings are up, 
And my presents will keep! 
So, in with the candies, 
The books and the toys; 
All the goodies I have 
For the good girls and boys, 
I’ll ram them and jam them,; 
And slam them and cram t : - 
All the stockings will hold while the tired youngsters will snoese. 


And while his round shoulders 
Kept ducking and ducking, 
And his little fat fingers 
Kept tucking and tucking, 
Until every stocking 
Bulged out, on the wall, 
As if it were bursting, 
And ready to fall. 
And then all at once, 
With a whisk and a whistle, 
And twisting himself 
Like a tough bit of gristle, 
He bounced up again, 
Like the down of a thistle 
And nothing was left but the prints of his shoes. 
— Mrs. C. S. Stone 
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A December Reading Lesson for Grade IV 
The Legend of the Christmas Tree 


Bertha Toelle 


WO little children were sitting by a fireside one cold 
winter night. Perhaps they were listening to 
stories their parents usually told them before going 

to bed, or maybe they were looking into the fire to see 
strange shapes, or perhaps they were playing before the fire 
with their blocks and toys. All at once they heard some- 
thing. Some one was knocking at the door. One of the 
children, not the least bit frightened, ran to open the door. 

There outside in the cold and darkness stood a little child 
with no shoes upon his feet, and clad in thin ragged garments. 
He was shivering with cold, and asked if he might be 
allowed to come in and warm himself by the bright fireplace. 
“You shall have our place by the fire. Come in!” said 
the children. 

They drew the little stranger to their warm seats and 
shared their warm supper with him. The little stranger 
slept in their bed, while they slept on a hard bench. The 
little children went to bed very happy that night, for they 
had been kind to one of their poorer brothers. In the night 
they were awakened by strains of sweet music, and looking 
out they saw a band of children in shining garments ap- 
proaching the house. They were playing golden harps, and 
the air was full of melody. The little stranger who had 
been with them was not to be seen. 

Suddenly the stranger child stood before them: no longer 
cold and ragged, but clad in silver light. His soft voice 
said, “I was cold and you took me in, I was hungry and you 
fed me.” I am the Christ Child wandering through the 
world to bring peace and happiness to all good children. 
As you have given to me, so may this tree, every year, give 
rich fruit to you.” 

So saying he broke a branch from the fir tree that grew 
near the door and planted it in the ground. Then he dis- 
appeared. But the branch grew into a great tree, and 
every year it bore wonderful golden fruit for the kind 
children. 

I Topic 
The Legend of the Christmas Tree 
II Arms 

Teacher 

To have the children read well an appropriate Christ- 
mas story. 

To show that kindness is pleasing to our Father, and 
shall not go unrewarded. 

Child 

To be able to read, tell and write the story. 

III TEacHER’s MEMORANDA 

A Tentative number of lessons 

Two 

B Experiences of the children to be utilised 

1 Knowledge of the Christmas tree. 

2 Knowledge of Christmas celebration. 

3 Hardships of the poor in the winter. 

4 Knowledge of the Christ Child. 

C Illustrative material 

1 Pictures illustrating the story. 

2 Picture of the Christ Child. 

3 Pictures of the Christmas Trees of to-day. 

4 Song — “Gather around the Christmas Tree.” 


IV MeErtTHOD OF PROCEDURE 


A_ Preparation 

What holiday are we all thinking about now? What 
do we always have at Christmas? A tree. Have 
you ever heard why we always have a Christmas 
tree? To-day we will read a story about the Christ- 
mas tree. The teacher writes the title of the story 
on the board. 

B_ Presentation 

The children read the story silently to get the thought, 
as time, places, and characters. 

At what season of the year does our story take place? 
What was the time of day? About how long ago 
did our story happen? What was to take place each 
year? 

Where were some children sitting one cold winter 
night? Where did the fir tree grow? 

Mention the characters in our story. Why do you 
admire the character of the children? Why did the 
Christ Child come in disguise? Who were the 
children that came in the night? 

Next analyze the story according to incidents. What 
happened first of all in our story? What happened 
next. Tell what occurred during the night. What 
did the Christ Child plant? How did he reward the 
children? 

During silent study period the children shall make lists 
of unfamiliar words and phrases, which the teacher 
shall explain after the story has been analyzed. 

Before the story is read, the teacher will show the 
pictures which illustrate it. 

The story is then read, and the following points criti- 
cised: position of book, pronunciation, articulation, 
phrasing and emphasis, and effective communication. 

C Summary 

Let one pupil tell the story. Ask the class for any 
omissions or additions. Dramatizethestory. Have 
the class sing “Gather around the Christmas Tree,” 
or any other appropriate song. 

D_ Assignment 
Study the new lesson. 


The language work for the week may well be correlated 
with the reading lesson. The important incidents of the 
lesson will form the basis of topical outline. A paragraph 
or story may be developed from it, either written or oral g@ 

The spelling words may also be taken from the reading 


lesson. The following words are suggested: 
children warm shining clad 
timid himself garments __ silvery 
setting stranger approaching hungry 
knock shared house happiness 
outside supper golden branch 
darkness slept harps planted 
shoes bench melody disappeared 
ragged awakened _ suddenly wonderful 
garments sweet longer golden 
shivering § music ragged fruit 
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Seat Work and Dictation Based 
‘on Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


Laura Rountree Smith 
THE FIR TREE 


The Story—Part I 

A little Fir Tree grew in the heart of the deep woods. It 
was discontented because it wished to be tall like the Firs 
and Pines around it 

Discontent clouded its mind, so it took no notice of the 
sunshine, the soft breezes, and the happy little children 
passing by. Even when the children called it “a happy 
little tree,” it was not happy, though it grew taller every 
year. You could tell how old it was by its joints as it added 
a new one every year. - 

The Fir Tree said, “I wish I was tall, like my companions, 
so I could look over the wide world, I would safely shelter 
the birds and wave merrily in the wind!” 

The discontented Tree took no pleasure i in anything; even 
when a little hare jumped over it, it was not happy. 

Three winters passed by and the little hare saw the tree so 
tall it could no longer jump over it. 

Woodcutters came and took off many of its companion 
in wagons. 

The Fir Tree said, “‘Where are my companions going?’ 

The swallows did not answer, but the Stork said, “T think 
they will make masts for ships that sail the seas.’ 

“What is the sea? I wish I could go to the sea,” said the 
Fir Tree. 

As Christmas time came other trees were cut down, some 
of them smaller than the Fir Tree. They also were piled i in 
wagons and taken off. ‘Where are they going?” asked the 
Fir Tree. 

The sparrows said, ‘‘We can tell you, we have peeped 
into many houses and seen the trees with candles and gifts 
upon them.” 

“What happened finally to the trees?” asked the Fir Tree. 

The sparrows did not know, so they flew away. 

The Fir Tree longed for a change as the years passed, and 
people in passing by often remarked, “What a beautiful 


tree!” 
First Week Seat Work 


Tue First Day Take from dictation or copy the story 
from cards. 

Seconp Day A Fir Tree is a cone-bearing tree. 
and name as many Fir and Pine tees as you can. 
cone or cluster of cones from nature. 

Turrp Day Write answers in complete sentences. 

Where did the Fir Tree grow? 

Why was it discontented? 

What did it fail to notice? 

What did the children call it? 

How could they tell its age? 

What did the Fir Tree wish? 

What animal jumped over it? 

What difference is there between a hare and a rabbit? 
Why did the hare have to skip around it? 

Draw or cut the tree and hare. 

FourtH Day [Illustrate the paragraph. “Woodcutters 
came and took off many of its companions in wagons.” 

Frrtu Day Make a study of forest trees and fruit trees. 
Describe or illustrate the way the branches appear on a 
Norway Spruce, a Scotch Fir, a Screw Pine, a White Pine. 
Draw or describe a Cocoa Tree, a Banana Tree,a Papaw 
Tree, a Plantain Tree. Draw a Poplar Tree. What 
myth can you find about it? (Cook’s “ Nature Myths.”) 


Draw 
Draw a 


Second Week Seat Work 


Frest Day Where did the stork think the woodcutters 
were taking the trees? Write and illustrate a paragraph 
about the sea. 
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SeconD Day Draw the window through which the 
sparrows peeped. Draw the Christmas tree inside loaded 
with presents. Cut and paste the frame of the window, 
the tree and presents, or write a paragraph describing a 
Christmas tree. 

TurpDay Writethestorysofargiven, in yourown words. 

FourtH Day Write a paragraph about obtaining a tree 
from the woods for Christmas. Tell what kind of a tree it 
was, who got it, where it was going, how it was decorated, 
and what became of it in the end. 

Firta Day Study Christmas in other lands, tell how and 
when Christmas is celebrated. 


The Story — Part II 


Finally, just before Christmas one year the Fir Tree’s 
turn came; the woodmen cut it down and it fell with a crash. 
When it was placed on the wagon it was sorry to leave its 
gay companions in the forest, the familiar bushes and 
flowers, the gentle breeze and the birds. 

The tree did not enjoy its ride, or being unpacked by two 
grand-looking men in livery, or its journey into the beautiful 
house as much as it had hoped. 

It was placed in a tub of sand and decorated with bright 
paper bags of candy and presents. Candles were placed 
upon it and fine dolls, and on the top a wonderful star. 

What a beautiful room the tree was now in! On the walls 
were pictures and near the stove stood tall vases. 

The furniture was handsome and the children’s books 
and playthings lay everywhere. 

The children all cried, “We wish it were evening, the 
Tree will be beautiful this evening.” 

The Fir Tree wished evening would come, and said to 
itself, “I wonder who will come to see me? Will the spar- 
rows peep in the window” Shall I carry these beautiful 
presents all the year?” 

There was no one to answer these questions, but at last 
the candles were lighted, “and in trooped the children and 
grown people to enjoy the Christmas Tree. 

At last the lights burned out, and every one had received 
their presents and the children cried, “Tell us a story!” 

A little man told a new story about Humpty Dumpty 
who had a fall, but picked himself up and married a princess. 

“That is a fine story,” thought the Fir Tree. “Perhaps 
I shall marry a princess yet, who can tell?” 

It hoped for another happy evening, but in the morning 
the servants dragged it into the garret where rats and mice 
were its only companions. 

“Old Fir Tree, can you tell us a story?” asked the mice. 
The Fir Tree replied, “I am not old, but I can tell the story 
of Humpty Dumpty,” which it did, but the mice would 
much rather have heard a story about cheese, I am sure! 

After a long, long time the Tree was dragged out of the 
old garret. It thought, “Now I ahall grow again! Howl 
love the fresh air and sunshine!” 

The sun was shining, the birds were singing, and the tree 
still had the gilt star upon it. 

The children said, “See the ugly old Fir Tree,” and one 
of them pinned the gilt star upon him, and a boy came and 
chopped the Tree up and made a fire from it! 

“Pop, pop, pop!” cried the Fir Tree as it burned under the 
kettle. It was trying to say, “I wish I had enjoyed myself 
before it was too late,” but the children did not understand 
the eo s language; all they could hear was, “Pop, pop, 
pop ” 

Third Week Seat Work 

First Day How did the Tree fall? 

How did it feel to leave the forest? 
What companions did it leave? 
Was it glad to go? 

Where did it go? 

How was it decorated? 

Was the Tree happy? 


(Continued on page 666) 
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(From “The Bells of London Town,” illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
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Some French Singing Games IV 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


Who Goes Round My Castle Keep? 


Who goes round my as- tle 


hid- den. Who goes round my cas- tle 


a 


Who goes round my castle keep? 
Dark the night, the moon is hidden. 

Of the king’s knights we’re the flower, 
Singing, singing so gay. 


Your fair daughters we would wed, 
Dark the night, the moon is hidden. 
All my daughters are abed! 
Singing, singing so gay. 


Surely they are yet awake, 
Dark the night, the moon is hidden. 
Come again at eleven o’clock, 
Singing, singing so gay. 


(Compagnon de la Marjolame) 


keep? 





Dark the night, 


aes 


keep, Sing - ing, sing -ing so 


’Tis long past eleven o’clock. 
Dark the night, the moon is hidden, 
Come again at twelve o’clock, 
Singing, singing so gay. 


Dark, ’tis striking twelve o’clock — 
Dark the night, the moon is hidden, 

Then choose the one you love the best, 
Singing, singing so gay. 


Joy and gladness be our share, 
Dark the night, the moon is hidden. 
Joy and gladness be our share, 
Singing, singing so gay. 


the moon is 


Half the boys are knights, and the remainder are their 
horses. 

Half the girls represent the castle walls, and the remainder 
are the daughters, with the exception of one, who is chosen 
to be the Mother. 

She sings the first line of each verse, to which the boys 
reply with the third line. All the girls sing the second and 
fourth lines. 


A child may be chosen to be the clock. He may strike 
the hour on a triangle, or ring a bell. 

When the Mother sings, “Choose the one you love the 
best,” each knight chooses a partner, and during the last 
verse they trip round the room hand in hand. 

While the verse is repeated, each knight brings his lad 
back to the castle, and mounts her on his horse and leg 

away. 
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Plays for Very Little Players 


Mother Goose and Her Friends 


Isabel Condie 


CHARACTERS 
MorHer Goose 
CHILD WITH UMBRELLA (Rain, Rain, Go Away) 
Otp WomMAN wuHo LIVED IN A SHOE 
Peter, PETER, PUMPKIN EATER 
Jack HorNER 
Otp MortrHer HuBBARD 
Boy BLuE 
Miss MuFFret 
Bo-PrEP 
Four SMALL CarLpREN (Ring-a-round-a-rosy) 


Mother Goose I am Mother Goose and these are some 
friends of mine. As I name them each one will tell his 
story. This is the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 

Old Woman There was an old woman, etc. 

Mother Goose What do you want Santa Clause to bring 
you this year? 

Old Woman Oh, Mother Goose, I am going to ask Santa 
to bring me a house. We are much too crowed in a shoe. 
Do you think he could? 

Mother Goose Do ask him anyway. If he can’t get it 
down the chimney he can leave it in the yard. Here is 
Peter. 

Peter Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, etc. 

Mother Goose 1 know what Peter wants for Christmas. 
A nice big pumpkin, don’t you Peter? 

Peter Yes, indeed, the bigger the better. 

Mother Goose This is Jack Horner. 

Jack Horner Little Jack Horner, Sat in a corner, etc. 

Mother Goose Well, Jack, if you have a big pie, I’m sure 
you needn’t ask Santa for anything else. 

Jack Oh, yes, dear Mother Goose! I shall ask him for a 
bigger pie with more plums. 

Mother Goose Goodness, Jack, I’m afraid you are a 
greedy boy. Here is Old Mother Hubbard. 

Old Mother Hubbard Old Mother Hubbard, Went to 
the cupboard, etc. 

Mother Goose Well, Mother Hubbard, what are you 
asking Santa for? 

Old Mother Hubbard I shall ask him for a nice large 
bone for my dog. I’m sure Santa will bring me that. 

Mother Goose Of course he will. Santa likes folks who 
are good to animals. And who is this with the umbrella? 

Child with umbrella Rain, Rain, Go away, etc. 

Mother Goose What do you want Santa to bring? 

Child with umbrella 1 need a new umbrella. See mine 
is full of holes. 

Mother Goose Here is Boy Blue. 

Boy Blue Little Boy Blue, etc. 

Mother Goose Won’t the sheep and cows go home, Boy 
Blue? 

Boy Blue My horn is no good. But I am going to ask 
Santa for a new one and then perhaps they will follow me. 

Mother Goose Little Miss Muffet. 

Miss Muffet Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, etc, 

Mother Goose What would you like from Santa’s pack, 
Miss Muffet? 

Miss Muffet Oh, Mother Goose, do you think Santa 
has traps for spiders? I am so afraid of them! 

Mother Goose I never heard of traps for spiders, but I’m 
sure Santa will do his best for you. Well, well, Bo Peep! 
what is wrong? ’ 

Bo Peep Little Bo Peep, etc. Dear Mother Goose, do 
you think Santa will bring me some more sheep? 

Mother Goose Well, don’t cry, Bo Peep, perhaps he will, 


if you are very good. Well, children, what can you sing? 
Children Ring a Round a Rosy, etc. 
simg same.) 


(Children play and 


Mother Goose What a nice game! 

Children Oh, Mother Goose, do you think Santa would 
bring us a new game? Weare so tired of this one! 

Mother Goose Well, my dears, I’m sure your wants are 
very few. Now let us ask our friends if they have seen 
Santa. 

All Sing “Have you seen dear Santa Claus?” (Original 
song or any song children know.) 





Bad Pete 


(A Christmas Play in Pantomime) 
Lois Saunier Bertling 
This little play was greatly enjoyed by the pupils of a 
one-room school. All the actors except the mother and 
Santa Claus were taken from the primary classes. Except 
for the two songs, no word was spoken throughout the play. 


SCENE — Santa’s Workshop 


Five or six elves sit on low stools or blocks, busily working, 
on make-believe toys. Each has a small wooden hammer 
with which he keeps time to the song: 


Song of the Elves 
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Make s th-tle wy © car-ry Christ-mas joy. Sen-t2 Clems will wast them soon, so up, tp, tp 


Rap, rap, rap, and a tap, tap, tap! 

Here a tack and some glue and a gaily colored scrap 
Make a little toy to carry Christmas joy, 

Santa Claus will want them soon, so tap, tap, tap. 


Enter Santa. All stop, while he inspects their work. 
He nods and smiles approval to all but Pete, who has been 
idling. To him he frowns, shakes his head, and makes other 
signs of disapproval, then passes on. Bad Pete drops his 
hammer and sprawls sulkily. Exit Santa. Elves repeat 
song. Bad Pete tosses aside his work, tries to upset his 
nearest neighbor, and finally flings out of the room. 


SCENE II —A room in Anita’s home. A fireplace, rocker and 
bookcase or other large piece of furniture. 


Anita and her mother are discovered hanging Anitas’ 
— by the chimney. Exit Anita, skipping happily. 

ause. 

Enter Bad Pete, stealthily. He approaches the chimney, 
reaches toward the stocking, looks toward the door, runs 
and hides behind the bookcase. 

Enter Anita in her nightgown. 

She sings with appropriate motions: 


Anita’s Song 








Tw going w walk for Seo-tm, Seo-t, 


Sen-t, I'm omg we welt fer Sen-t For T's ot guieg dee 


I’m going to wait for Santa, Santa, Santa, 
I’m going to wait for Santa, 
For I’m not going to sleep. 


I'll sit right here and watch, watch, watch, 
I'll sit right here and watch, ‘ 
For I’m not going to sleep. 


I b’lieve I'll be a-rocking, rocking, rocking, 
I b’lieve I’ll be a-rocking, 
But I’m not going to sleep. 
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My head it keeps a-nodding, nodding nodding, 
My head it keeps a-nodding, 
But I’m not going to sleep. 


My eyes they keep a-closing, closing, closing 
My eyes they keep a-closing, 
But I’m not going to sleep. 


(Last Stanza — hum, more and more drowsily, till she appears to 
be fast asleep.) 


Bad Pete emerges from his hiding-place, steals to the fire- 
place, takes down the stocking, starts, looks up the chimney, 
and runs back. 

Enter Santa Claus, through the fireplace. He sees Anita 
and moves more carefully. Looks for the stocking. Shows 
surprise. Looks allaround the room. Espies Pete peeping 
from behind the bookcase. Motions him to come. Pete 
shakes his head. (Make this a long argument in panto- 
mime.) Santa crosses the room, seizes Pete by the shoulder, 
and brings him forth. Makes him replace the stocking, 
' shakes him, and motions him from the room. Exit Pete, 
crying silently. 

Santa opens his pack, and lays a fine large doll on a chair. 
Then he puts several small packages into the stocking. He 
drops a handful of nuts, which clatter on the hearth. Anita 
starts to her feet, standing with her hands up in surprise and 
half-fear. Santa hurriedly “goes up the chimney.” Anita 
moves very slowly toward the hearth. Hesitates. Catches 
up the doll, and hugs it. 

{CURTAIN.] 





Christmas in Many Lands 


PLACE — Siiting’room in modern home 


Time — Present 
CHARACTERS 
Farry GODMOTHER SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
Joxun Mary 


Caror SINGERS 


Children from France, Germany, Serbia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Mexico, England, Japan 


Fairy Godmother is dressed as a grandmother. 

Jack and Mary have on school clothes. 

Spirit of Christmas is all in white. 

The Carol Singers have on caps, coats and mittens, 

The other children are dressed to represent the countries from which 
they come. After each has given his part, he takes his place near 
Fairy Godmother and Jack and Mary. 


ScENE — Fairy Godmother seated in low chair in center of 
stage busy sewing. Enter John and Mary removing wraps. 


Jack and Mary Hello, Fairy Godmother! 

Jack My, but it is cold to-day! 

Mary You look cozy in here! 

vi Godmother Well, children, did you have a happy 
day? 

Jack Well, I should say! We are getting ready for 
Christmas, you know. 


Mary Iwonder if boys and girls in other lands have as 


much fun at Christmas as we do? 

Fairy Godmother Of course they do, dear, but each 
celebrates in his own way. 

Jack {I tell you, I’d like to visit every country and see 
what they do at Christmas. Wouldn’t you. Mary? 

Mary Yes, indeed I should! 

Fairy Godmother How would you like to have children 
from other countries come here and tell you about their 
Christmas? 

Jack and Mary Oh, that would be jolly! 

Fairy Godmother All right. Close your eyes, and we 
will[see what happens. 
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(Children sit on either side of Fairy Godmother who rings 
bell. Children look up! Enter French child.) 


French Child In sunny France, we do not hang up our 
stockings, but when we go to bed on Christmas eve, we put 
our wooden shoes by the fireplace where St Nicholas can 
find them. If we have been good, he fills our shoes with 
goodies. They say bad children find sticks sometimes. 


(Bell) 
(Enter German Child) 


German Child In Germany old St Nicholas hasa helper 
named Rupert. Just before Christmas we children put out 
our wooden shoes and Rupert fills them. On Christmas 


morning we find a beautiful Christmas tree. (Play record 
“Holy Night.’’) 
(Bell.) 


(Enter children from Norway, Sweden and Denmark.) 


First Child In Norway, Sweden and Denmark, we 
think the birds should have a merry Christmas too. 

Second Child There is so much snow in our countries, 
it is hard for the birds to find anything to eat. 

Third Child So at harvest time we save a bundle ‘of 
grain and on Christmas we tie it to a tall pole or on a build- 
ing so the birds can find it and have a fine feast. 


(Bell.) 
(Enter Serbian Child.) 


Serbian Child In Serbia, we do not celebrate on Christ- 
mas day, but the second Sunday before Christmas is called 
“Mother’s Day.” Before this each child gets ready a piece 
of string or cord. Then that morning when mother is not 
looking we tie her up and say,“Please, mother, we will 
untie you if you will give us a present.” Our gifts are very 
simple, some fruit, a flower, or perhaps a handkerchief. 


(Belt) 
(Enter English Child) 


English Child In England on the day before Christmas 
we go to the woods and gather holly and greens and get a 
huge log which we call the “Yule log.” This we put in 
our fireplaces and light on Christmas eve and it burns a 
long, long time. Christmas morning poor children go from 
house to house singing carols. 

(Enter three boys who sing “Once unto the shepherds, etc.’’) 


(Bell) 
(Enter Mexican Child.) 


Mexican Child In Mexico on Christmas we do not 
have trees as you do. But we find a huge bag hung up, 
This we hit with sticks until it breaks. Then we get the 
goodies which fall out. 


(Bell) 


(Enter Japanese Child, running in with short steps, kneels, 
bows, touching forehead to floor, rises). 


Japanese Child I have been listening to these Christ- 
mas customs. What is Christmas? We don’t have any- 
thing like that in Japan. Why do you do these things? 


Fairy Godmother Christmas is the birthday of the 
Christ Child. His story is told in the Bible. Listen, 
and the Spirit of Christmas will read it to all of us. 


(Bell) 
(Enter Spirit of Christmas. 


Reads, Luke Il; 7-20, 
Matthew TI: 1-12. 


(Al_Sing “Away in a manger”) 
[CurTAIN] 
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December Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Throughout all the happiness of the merry Christmas 
time, let us try to place emphasis on the thought of help- 
fulness to others, especially to those in poor circum- 
stances. Ask the children to bring their toys and books 
to pass on to others. Mend and freshen these, if necessary, 
and then arrange for their distribution, personally, if 
possible, or through some recognized charitable institution. 

Teach the older children this little verse by Margaret 
Sangster: 


’Tis the time of the year for the open hand, 
And the tender heart and true, 

When a rift of heaven has cleft the skies 
And the saints are looking through. 


The flame leaps high where the hearth was drear, 
And sorrowful eyes look bright 

For a message, dear, that all may hear 
Is borne on the Christmas light. 


This is easily learned by the younger children: 


While the stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear 

Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 


Choose different children to represent Santa Claus on 
different days, and to gather the gifts as they are brought 
each morning. If the real gifts are not brought, Santa may 
fill his pack with imaginary gifts as he sings or repeats: 


I dressed up this way just because 
I’m playing I am Santa Claus. 


You see, I carry on my back 
A cunning little empty pack. 


For I expect to ask my friends, 
At Christmas time, their aid to lend, 


To fill this patk with pretty toys, 
And their gifts for girls and boys. 


Then at the homes of all the poor, 
I’ll loudly knock upon the door. 


“A Merry Christmas!” I will shout, 
And tumble all the presents out. 
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And then so quickly off I’ll race, 
To find another needy place. 


I’ll be so happy then, just because 
I know I’m helping Santa Claus. 


After this the children will be ready to enjoy their own 
Christmas tree. Place it in position at least a week before 
Christmas, and let them hang on it each day their own 
handiwork as a contribution to the decorations, and also 
as gifts for father, mother, sister, brother, and perhaps for 
each other. For — 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for the Christmas tree! 

May it flourish forever in its greenery; 

When the winter comes with its whitening snow, 
How proudly the Christmas tree doth grow. 


It spreadeth its boughs so broad and so fair, 
And jolly and gay are the fruits they bear; 
Then hurrah! hurrah! for the Christmas tree; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for its mirth and glee. 


When forests of oak have passed from the land, 
The jolly Christmas tree shall stand. 

There are wonderful plants far over the sea, 
But what are they all to the Christmas tree? 


Does the oak bear candles, the palm tree skates? 
But sugar plums, trumpets, doll babies, slates, 
Picture books, elephants, soldiers, cows — 

All grow at once on the Christmas tree boughs. 


Let the children dance around the tree. They form a 
circle and simply dance around it, singing, “Tra-la-la,” etc., 
to any dance music. Or they may follow these directions: 


Form circle. 

Dance eight counts to right. 

Reverse — dance eight counts to left. 

Face partners — Bow. 

Partners join hands and skip around each other. 

Bow to partners. ; 

All face outward, looking away from the Christmas 
tree. 

Join hands and dance eight counts to right. 

Reverse, and dance eight counts to left. 

Face partners — Bow. 

Partners join hands and skip around the tree, and 
to their places. 

12 Bow to partners. 
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After the Christmas celebration, place the tree out in the 
playground, and the children each day enjoy dancing 
around it. Use the above directions, or allow the children 
to originate little dances. 

In this way the usefulness of the Christmas tree does not 
end with the Christmas Day exercises. 

While so much is being said about “ Americanization,” 
the Christmas time and the time of preparation for it — 
indeed the entire month of December — might profitably 
be devoted to training along this line. In many schools 
the last day Christmas exercises are attended by the 
parents. Here is our opportunity to give directly and 
indirectly instruction along health lines, especially in 
schools located among our alien populations. 

And the children will convey to these homes the lessons 
learned through these preparations, besides directly profit- 
ing themselves by them. Dr. Luther Gulick declared that 
the establishment of physical health is one of the first 
obligations of those having the care of children and the 
training of youth. 

It is a fact that a large percentage of the physical and 
mental ailments can be traced to insufficient nourishment, 
too little exercise, a scarcity of fresh air and sunshine, too 
little sleep, or sleep under disease producing conditions, and 
little real mental activity. May we not try to help them 
all to see what may be accomplished by wholesome food, 
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plenty of exercise in the open air, where there is sunshine 
(also rest and sleep in it, if possible), and that under these 
conditions mental as well as physical growth is assured. 
Use this as a creed for the older children: 


Eight hours to sleep, and two to walk, 
And three to eat and laugh and talk; 

Six for study every day; 

Five are left for work and play. 

Eat well, sleep well, work well, read well, 
And your life will always go well. 


The smaller children can. learn the following, and they 
can know just what each line means. 


Plenty of sunligh every day, 

Plenty of exercise in play, 

Plenty of air that’s fresh and sweet, 
Plenty of wholesome food to eat. 
Plenty of these and plenty of sleep, 
Healthy and strong my body will keep. 


These truths may be taught by means of drills and games 
adapted to the age of the children. Competitions and 
contests along any line are always entered into with en- 
thusiasm. Keep a record of reports and offer prizes for 
the greatest gain along any particular line of health im- 
provement. The second stanza of the following is cer- 
tainly just as true as the first. 


A little rain, and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about — 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 

Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep; 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned, and things in place — 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 


Much emphasis is rightly placed on the importance of 
cleanfmouths and teeth. Give a little drill with imaginary 
tooth brushes, to show the correct way to brush the teeth. 
Count for the motions of the following from Ferguson’s 
‘Book of the Teeth:” 


Scrub! scrub! scrub! are words»i warning; 


Keep al] the grinders shining bright, 
Use your powder, brush and paste, 
There’s no time to lose or waste, 
Keep them clean by brushing, 
Morning, noon, and night. 
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Keep a record of reports of children who sleep with open 
windows or on sleeping porches. Encourage living in the 
sunshine and having the sunshine live in them. 

Form a little “Sunshine Club.” The members pledge 
themselves to live in the sunshine as much as possible, and, 
that which is not always easy, to let the sunshine live in 
them. Use this as a club poem or motto: 


Sunshine in his whistle, 
Sunshine in his eye, 

Sunshine in his laughter, 
Ne’er a pout or sigh; 

Sunshine in his forehead, 
Sunshine in his voice, 

Sunshine always with him, 
Sunshine is his choice! 

Sunshine whcre we find him, 
Always such a joy; 

If you aren’t already, 
Be a sunshine boy! 


Every one who loves you 
Loves to see you smile, 
Loves to see you cheerful 
And happy all the while. 
Smiling comes so easy! 
Do not wear a frown, 
If you feel one rising, 
Always smile it down. 
Sunshine where we find you, 
Always such a joy; 
If you aren’t already, 
Be a sunshine boy! 


For the smaller children the following is more easily 
understood and learned: 


Sing the little clouds away 
When they gather near; 

Frowns are never known to stay 
When the smiles appear. 


Frowns are little clouds that meet 
In a little sky; 

Smiles are like the sunshine sweet, 
Causing them to fly. 


With a smile for everyone, 
Make the day begin. 

Clouds must fade before the sun— 
Let the sunshine in. 


Use all of the above poems as part of the Christmas 
exercises, and then give the following, which has been used 
daily for the month or longer. Exercise out-of-doors, if 
possible, but if not, then be sure the windows are wide 
open so that the air is fresh. All the muscles are exercised 
and the circulation stimulated by these drills. ; 

The children stand in rows. Exercise with music or 
with counting if music is not obtainable. 


1 Extend right arm to right. 

Return to hip. 

Repeat two, four, or six counts. 

Same as above with left arm. 

Extend right arm to right once and return. Then to 
left and return, and so on, alternately. 

Extend both arms. 

Return. Repeat desired number of counts. 

Extend right foot to right. 

Return to position. 

Repeat as desired. 

Extend left foot to left, etc., as above, in 5. 

First right foot, then left foot, extended and returned 
to position. 

8 Bend head slowly to right. Return. 

9 Bend head slowly to left. Return. 

0 Bend head slowly first to right, then return and bend 

to left, and return. 
11 Rise on toes, arms raised. 
Lower heels, arms sink. Repeat. 
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12 Run lightly around the room, then back to places. 
Sit. 


Use drill and poem from “Good Housekeeping” to instill 
habits of eating properly and to teach correct table manners. 

Little girls set real life-size or doll’s table, and serve 
imaginary food. Boys may be guests. Then reverse the 
order, that all may learn both to serve and to be served. 
Results of talks and instruction may now be noted and 
faults corrected. 


The blue-jay is a greedy bird; I often watch him eat, 

When crumbs are scattered from our door, he snatches all the treat; 
He drives the smaller birds away, his manners are so rude — 

It’s quite a shocking thing to see him gobble down his food! 

And sometimes when I’m not polite I hear my mother say: 

“Why now I see a little boy who’s eating blue-jay way'” 


The sparrows are a noisy set and very quarrelsome, 

Because each hungry little bird desires the biggest crumb. 

They scold and fight about the food, all chirping “Me! Me! Mel” 
And sometimes when we children are inclined to disagree 

About the sharing of a treat, my mother says, “Why you 

Are acting now the very way the silly sparrows do!” 


The jolly little chickadees are perfectly polite, 

They never snatch, they never bolt, they never, never fight, 
They hold the crumbs down daintily with both their little feet, 
And peck off tiny little bits — we love to watch them eat! 

And when my sister’s good at meals, my mother says, “I see 

A little girl who’s eating like a darling chickadee!”’ 


The Tour of a Smile 


My papa smiled this morning when 

e came downstairs, you see, 

At mamma, and when he smiled, then 
She turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me, I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann 

Out in the kitchen, and she lent 
It to the hired man. 


So then he smiled at some one whom 
He saw when going by, 
Who also smiled and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 
So he went to his office then . 
And smiled right at his clerk, 
Who put some more ink on the pen 
And smiled back from his work. 


So when his clerk went home, he smiled 
Right at his wife and she 

Smiled over at their little child 
As happy as could be; 

And then their little child she took 
The smile to school, and when 

She smiled at teacher from her book 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed on one 
To little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lesson done 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How teacher smiled at him, 

When he was tired and didn’t scold, 
But said, “Don’t worry, Jim.” 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night at play, 

His mother had a smile to spare 
Which came across my way; 

And then I took it after awhile 
Back home and mamma said: 

“Here is that very self-same smile 

Come back with us to bed.” 


Bubbling drinking fountains are installed in many 
schools now. But where there are not, the children should 
have individual drinking cups. If not possible to buy 


these, the children can make them by folding according to 
the following patterns: 
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Fold on dotted lines, B over A, pasting along flap D. 
Fold flap E outward for handle. Last, paste flap C up 
over other folded flaps. 














Fold on diagonal A-B. Fold again on C-D. Paste 
sides together, leaving one out. Hold at point A. 

A small package of these is an appropriate Christmas 
gift from little ones, especially to autoists or those who 
camp out during vacation. 





Christmas Without Children 


What would Christmas be without the children? 
This of late has been my constant thought. 

As on tiny hood and scarfs and mittens, 
Carelessly my willing fingers wrought. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you? 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 
Shouting “Merry Christmas!” in your face. 


Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces; 
Let us see their laps with treasures piled; 
Let us think of One who, loving others, 
Was on earth and dwelt a little Child. 
— Isabelle H. Fite 
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A Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing | 
a Message of | 
“Good Teeth— 
Good Health” 


A New Sort of Record— 


One of the COLGATE Classroom Helps 


i bey Clean Story” record is the latest addition 
to dental hygiene helps which we supply school 
principals and teachers. 


teeth and healthy mouths are the first rules for 
Good . Health. 


This record and the other “ Colgate’s Classroom 


Since many schools are now equipped with talking 
machines and this method of enlivening a lesson is 
considered sound pedagogy, the Colgate Educational 
Department has originated for you a well-rounded 
lesson, readily applied, in record form. 


Let one child start the story and then after a few 
sentences stop quickly and see what other child can 
most quickly continue the tale. It will be fun for 
the little folks while they are learning that clean 


Helps” mentioned below were developed by edu- 
cators to vivify the message of “Good Teeth— 
Good Health.” The pleasant lesson is one a child 


remembers. 


The same principle applies to the use of a denti- 
frice. The habit of brushing the teeth twice a day 
is made a pleasant task, for COLGATE’S Ribbon 
Dental Cream is a delicious dentifrice, as well as 
safe and efficient. 















FILL 'N THIS COUPON 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 


If you have a talking machine in your school, send today for “The Clean Story” ee tae) gh cies on 
C ~LGATE 
record, enclosing 12 cents in stamps to help defray the cost. l D 9.80 +t tne New York 
. pt. 80, + Ne 

Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you, as a teacher, without charge once a 

year. You rece ve enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of | Ce a a | 
your pupils. Include i are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, chartsanmd o£ = =  } } ©... 
other practical information. | RR Re BOG. a6 gs savcevecinevces: cvs | 
And for your per use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products. | No. of pupils in my direct charge.............. | 


Reference (name of School Superintendent or | 
member of School Board) 


OPP PUES CESSES CCSC OCC Cee eee eee ee eee 


Send me, free, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps” | 
(Cross the above line out if you have already 
sent for year). | 


I am enclosing 12c in stamps to help defray cost 
of ‘“The Clean Story” record, (Cross this out if 
you cannot use record.) 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post 


shipping address, stating which).............- | ‘ 


CO OOO ORO ORE FORE HEee Bee 


(This offer good only in U.S.A } 
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Daily Helps 


(Continued from page 635) 
FourTH,WEEK 
| Monday Addition of two numbers, the sum not to 
{ exceed 5 
4 1 


Tuesday Continue above. 
2 5 Aa s8 & 1 
A ? ? ? ? ? > ? 
" 3 5 2 5 J t + 
" 


Wednesday Simple problems involving the above com- 


binations. 

The baby is 2 years old. 
be 5 years old? 

Kate had one doll. 
many had she? 

John had 2 marbles. 
had both? 

Helen gathered 3 roses from one bush and 1 from 
another. How many roses did she have? 

Thursday Begin subtraction. 


In how many years will she 


Her aunt gave her another. How 


His brother had 3. How many 


2 4 5 
—l1| —2 -—3 


ie 
i. 
| dvs 
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Friday Simple problems. 
“John had 5 cents and spent 1 cent for candy. 
much had he left? 
Millie had 4 peanuts. 
did she have left? 
There were 3 apple trees in my yard. The wind blew 
down 1 of them. How many trees have I left? 


How 


She gave 2 to John. How many 


Hygiene 
First WEEK 
Monday What utensils are used in cooking? 
How should they be cared for? 
In what places is food kept? 
What kinds of food are perishable? 
Tuesday What isa refrigerator? 
Have you one? 
~ What is it for? 
How is it cared for and cleaned? 
Where does the ice come from? 
Care of ice. 
Wednesday Care of sinks, water pipes, etc. 
Thursday What is the purpose of the dining room? 
The living room? 
What sort of rooms should they. be? 
Does a bright, sunshiny room make us happy? 
Is cleanliness and cheerfulness conducive to good 
digestion? 
Friday What is the purpose of bedrooms? 
Is it a good thing for many people to sleep in one room? 
Why not? 
How should a bedroom be furnished? 
Should there be many draperies? Why not? (They 
hold the dust and cause the air to become impure.) 
SECOND WEEK 
Monday Why do we need an abundance of fresh air in 
our bedrooms? 
Should our windows be kept open while we sleep? Why? 
Should they be kept open on cold winter nights? 
Shall we catch cold? 
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Tuesday How much sleep do children need? 
Do you get that much? 
Do you stay up late at night? 
Does your mother know it? 
How do you feel in the morning? 
Why aren’t you rested? 
Wednesday~ What will lack of sleep do to your health? 
Why? 
Thursday Have you a bath-room at home? 
How is it furnished? Kind of walls? 
Why are tiled floors and walls appropriate for a bath- 
room? 
How often do you have a bath? 
How often do you wash your neck, face and hands? 
Friday How do you care for your hands? 
In what condition are your finger nails? 
How often should they be cleaned? 
With what should they be cleaned? 
Let us look at our nails. Whose look the best? 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Do you ever wash your hair? 
Is it necessary? Why? 
What causes your hair to get dusty? 
What is a shampoo? 
How often do you have one? Who gives it to you? 
What do you use for cleaning your hair? 
Tuesday Do you comb and brush your hair every day? 
Do you like to see one’s hair all mussed up and flying 
every which way? 
Do you like thick, glossy hair, or thin scraggly hair? 
Wednesday What is dandruff? What causes it? 
Can it be cured? How? 
Thursday Is it ever necessary to have pediculosis? 
If you should find yourself afflicted, what should you 
do? 
Friday 
Examine heads. 


How should the scalp always look? 
Praise the clean ones. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Care of the feet. 
Why is it necessary to take good care of our feet? 
How many toes are there on each foot? 
What do they allow you to do? 
Tuesday Whatare corns? What causes them? 
How does a tight shoe feel? 
What may a tight shoe do to your feet? 
Wednesday Can you put on your own shoes and rubbers? 
Do they pinch your feet at all? 
What style of. shoe is best fitted to your foot? 
Should your toes be cramped? 
Thursday Can you tell the size and width of your shoes? 
Does bathing the feet help them to feel better able to 
carry their burdens? 
Friday. Teach a short poem on cleanliness. 


Phonics 
First WEEK 
Monday Continue consonant blends. 
Tuesday Sound of sn. 
Wednesday Sound of sp. 
Thursday Sound of spr. 
Friday Review sounds of consonant blends. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Let us see how many members there are in the 
ap” family. . 
Tuesday ‘“Ame”’ family 
If a word ends in “e 2 the “e” is silent and the, vowel 
before it must bri jong. 
Wednesday “Ail” family~ 
Thursday “Ig” family. 
Friday Review families. 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday Sound of st. 
Tuesday Sound of str. 
Wednesday Sound of sw. 
Thursday Review above. 
Friday Review all consonant blends. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Sound of th. 
Tuesday Sound of wh. 
Wednesday Sound of sc. 
Thursday Sound of tw. 
Friday Review all consonant blends. 


Seat Work 

First WEEK 

Monday Play your motherjis going 
to town. Cut what she will buy. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of pine trees. 

Wednesday With colored crayons 
draw toys. 

Thursday Match print and script 
words taken from the reading lesson. 

Friday Group lists of words ac- 
cording to the initial letter, these 
words to be on the blackboard in a 
mixed order. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday With colored lentils make 
a red ladder, an orange fence, a yellow 
chair, etc. 

Tuesday Underline {familiar words 
on one page of an old reader or 
magazine. 

Wednesday Hektograph all the let- 
ters of the alphabet twice in a mixed 
order. Give pupils pencils and ask 
them to cross off all the “c’s,” “m’s,” 
“eu ete. 

Thursday Give each child a cut-up 
picture. Put it together. 

Friday Make red and green paper 
chains. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Give each child six small 
cards, each with a color written upon it. 


Sort lentils according to color, Placing the card with 
the name of that color under ecch group. 


Tuesday Repeat above. 


Wednesday Lay the names of the colors across the top 


of the desk. 
Arrange colored lentils beneath. 


Thursday Puzzle. Put together a cut-up Christmas 


picture. 


Friday Paper cutting of red bells to string. 


FourtH WEEK 


The Maximum in Film Instruction 
Prepared, Edited and Titled by Some of the Leading Educational Authorities of the United States 


Here is the Ideal Course of Visual Education. 
for School, Class and Lecture Room 


World-wide in scope—the FORD EDUCA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY, founded by Henry 
Ford, commends itself instantly to Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers seeking the 
maximum in interest-compelling instruction and 
educational value in motion pictures. Typical of 
the personality of its founder, the FORD EDU- 
CATIONAL LIBRARY inaugurates a new 
era in educational films. They are produced 
without thought of profit and are distributed at 
an absolute minimum of cost’to the subscriber, 


Personnel of Its Editors 
The authorities who will edit, prepare and direct 
the formation of the FORD EDUCATIONAL 
LIBRARY will be men distinguished in their 
particular subjects—men who have successfully 
adopted and used the motion picture and the 
screen for visual educational purposes. 
Opportunity will be afforded all schools, colleges 
and universities to put into execution the motion 
picture ideals and-plans of their professors and 
teachers who have made the educational institu- 
tions of America the peer of the world. 


The Plan of Distribution 


The FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 
will be ideally distributed. Selection of subjects 


KSI SUIS IOS © 


beats. 


Tuesday Continue above. 
on desks, etc., to show the rhythm. 
Wednesday Teach a Christmas carol. 


to conform with the actual periods of study— 
retention of films for an entire school week— 
establishment of circuits of schools in order to 
reduce shipping costs and promote co-operative 
instruction, are but a few of the advantages 
offered by this new plan of distribution, 


Subjects Covered 


The first series, now ready, contains four div- 
isions, embracing both regional and_ industrial 
geography, history, agriculture and civics. A 
printed synopsis, giving an outline of the subject 
matter, description of contents, and suggestions 
for use, goes with each film. Forty subjects, 
one for each school week of the year, are con- 
tained in the first series which will be followed 
by others covering the entire school curriculum, 


Cost Is Minimum To You 


The. FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 
has been produced solely to render this great 
work of instruction available to every school and 
institution in America whether small or large. 
Accordingly the cost of subscription which covers 
the physical distribution to the subscriber, has 
been reduced to the absolute minimum. You are 
invited to clip and mail the coupon below, which 
will bring complete, detailed information to you 
by return mail, 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Representatives of the 


202 South State Street, Chicago 


SADA AAASIAABAY IDO 


Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above. 


SECOND WEEK 
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Lead the children to feel the strong and weak beats 
in their songs and in the victrola records. 
Let them clap hands, showing the difference in the 


Children swing arms, tap 





Monday Paper cutting of Santa’s reindeer. 

Tuesday Cut large lanterns from wall paper. 

Wednesday Cut more lanterns, to be used in decorating 
the room for Christmas. 

Thursday Paper cutting of toys you would like for 
Christmas. 


Friday Paper cutting of Santa Claus with his pack on 
his back. 


Music 
First WEEK 


Monday Begin rhythm work. 
If you have a victrola in your school, you will find it 
most valuable in this work. But if you have not, 
much work can be accomplished just the same. 


x 


Monday Teach another Christmas carol. Since this 
is the children’s month, let us give them plenty of songs. 
Tuesday Continue new song. Review others. 
Wednesday Complete new song. Who can sing it all 
alone? : 
Thursday Sing Christmas songs by phrases. 
Friday Can you show the rhythm of your Christmas 
songs? 
Is the rhythm for both songs the same? 
How are they different? 


TuirD WEEK 
Monday Teach a Christmas song about Santa Claus. 
Tuesday Continue above. Review Christmas carols. 





i 
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Wednesday Complete Santa Claus song. 
Thursday Review all rote songs. 
Be careful of tone quality. Sing all songs qiuckly and 
lightly. 
Friday Review Christmas songs. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Teach another Santa Claus song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. Begin a new Christmas 
carol. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete Christmas carol. 
Review all Christmas songs. 
Work for artistic singing of the songs. 


Drawing 
First WEEK - 
Monday Paint a Japanese lantern. 
Give each child a large pattern for a lantern, having a 
variety of shapes. 
Proceed as for stained glass windows. 
Outline with black. Make a black handle. 
Tuesday Repeat above lesson. _ 
Wednesday Free-hand paper cutting of sheep. 
Thursday <A toy book. 
Fold several sheets of drawing paper to form a book. 
Free-' and cutting of Christmas toys to be mounted in 
this bcok. 
Friday Complete toy book. 


SECOND WEEK ; 

Monday Landscape. Blue sky, violet distarce, and 
snow feld. ; 

Tuesday Paper cutting. Christras trees. Note the 
triangular shape. 

Wednesday Teacher draw a large Christmas tree on the 
blackboard. 

Pupils cut toys to paste on the tree. 

Tiu-sday Continue above. Cut “pop corn” from 
paper. Add to the tree. 

Frilay Paint a Christmas tree. Paint a gold (yellow) 


star :t the top. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Book-mark, 
Mount dark-blue upon white, any size preferred, and 

having a strip cf red, notched V-s' aped (an inverted 
V) at each end, extendirg beyord the white and 
pasted in the center between the blue and the white. 
To the left of the blue paste a black candlestick 
holding a white candle, and back of the upper ; art 
of the candle paste a panel of white paper. 

Tuesday Decoratea blotter. _ 

Wednesday Make a Christmas gift. 

Thursday Make another gift. 

Friday Complete Christmas gifts. 


FourtTH WEEK 
Monday Illustrate a story. 
Tuesday Landscape. 
Blue sky, violet distance, snow field and one bare tree. 
Wednesday Clay. Model a Christmas toy. 
Thursday Paint a hektographed picture of Santa Claus. 
Friday Picture study. Select one appropriate to the 
season. 
“The Arrival of the Shepherds” is good. 


Writing 


First WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals combined with up and down 
lines. 
Write nine letter t’s on a line. 
Write a number of lines. 
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Tuesday Practice above. 
little little little 
Wednesday Practice | lesson, 
Write nine letter b’s on a line. 
Thursday Review b’s. 


ball ball ball ball 
Friday Review “ball.” 
bell bell bell bell 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday One little ball. 
Write several lines of the above. 

Tuesday Practice ovals. 
Practice reversed ovals. (Begin at the bottom an] 

go up) 

Wednesday Practice reversed ovals. 
Write nine letter v’s on a line. 

Thursday Review above. 

Friday Reversed ovals. 
vine vine vine vine 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Practice reversed ovals and up and down lines. 
Tuesday Make ten ovals on a line. 
One little vine. 
Wednesday Fractice ovals, letting them just touch. 
Practice ovals, letting them overlap. 
Thursday Review above. 
Practice ovals in spiral shape. 
See how many down strokes you can get on a line. 
Friday Making one oval finishing, without raisirg the 
pencil, with four letter i’s. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday ii ii ii ii ii ii ii ii, 
uu uu uu ou ou lu wu 

Tuesday v Vv Vv Vv Vv v v Vv 
wwwww-w w —w 

Wednesday w WwW W W W W W W 
won won won won 

Thursday Ovals, finishing at the top as for capital O. 

Friday Write rine capital O’s on a line. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Language game for teaching the correct use of 
“Saw.” 
What did you see on your way to sckool this morning? 
Te: cher allows pupils to walk by an open closet door, 
or her desk, which has a number of articles on display. 
Close the door, or cover the desk. Call on differ- 
ent pupils to tell what they saw. 
Tuesday Picture study. “The Madonna of the Chair.” 
Wednesday Write a suggestive list of words on the black- 
board. Pupils write a story involving the words. 
Thursday Tell a fable for reproduction. 
Friday Conversation lesson on “Winter Sports.” 


SECOND WEFK 

Monday Written lesson on “Winter Sports.” 

Tuesday Begin werk on possessives, with a singular noun 
as, Mary’s hat, the boy’s pencil, the man’s hammer, etc. 

Wednesday Continue above. Pupils give examples. 
Use in sentences. 

Thursday Correct use of the homonyms, “our” and 
“hour.” 

Friday Review above and jin addition take “be” and 
““ bee.”’ 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Abbreviations. Pound —lb., ounce —oz., 
dozen — doz. 
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Tuesday Review above and in addition take barrel—bbl. 
Governor — Gov., Captain — Capt. 
What is the abbreviation of your state? 
Wednesday Tella story for dramatization. 
Thursday Dramatize story. 
Friday Continue above. 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday Memorize a Christrras poem. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Complete poem. 
Friday Conversation lesson on Christmas. 
What is Christmas? 
Why do we celebrate Christmas? 
What should the prevailing Christmas spirit be? 
Do you like to give? 
Do you like to receive? 
Which do you like best? Why? 
History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Continue work of the farmer. 
What does husking corn mean? 
Did you ever hear of an old-time husking bee? 
one. 
Do you think the old settlers had some good times as 
well as hard work? 
When is harvesting time? 
Is any machinery used? 


Describe 


What does it mean? 
What kinds? 


Did the early settlers have machinery? 

How did the lack of machinery affect the early settlers 
as to amount of land cultivated and crops raised? 

What becomes of the harvested crops? 
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Does the farmer keep all he raises? Why not? 
What does he do with the surplus? 
How does he transport his crops to the city? 
Does the city have anything which the farmer doesn’t 
raise to excange for the crops of the farmer? 
Is the farmer always paid cash for his products? 


SECOND WEEK 


Complete work of the farmer. 

What part does the farmer’s family have in the con- 
ducting of the farm? 

What does the farmer’s wife do? 

Who takes care of the poultry? 

Is the poultry easy to take care of? 

How are the eggs packed for market? 

Who takes care of the garden? 

Who takes care of the dairy? 

Does the farmer’s wife have machinery for her work? 

What kind of machinery do you suppose I mean? 

Is she not entitled to machinery just as much as her 
husband? 


THIRD WEEK 


Begin study of lumbering. 
Collect a number of pictures showing the different phases 
of the lumber industry before beginning this subject. 


Why? 
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The Doctor, the Nurse andthe Boa 


One out of every five school teachers suffers loss of 
salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine every 


year. 

This year YOU may be the fifth — the one singled out for enforced 
idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
embarrassment. Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. 
Then you need never worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. 
You are safeguarded. The costis so slight as to be really negligible — 
less than five cents a day. This may save you hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. 

T. C. U. will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled 
by Accident or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from work. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined 
and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel 
accidents. Protects during the vacation period, too. 

There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we 
publish. If you are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 








From what is lumber made? 

Did you ever hear of the big camps established in the 
forests for the purpose of cutting down the trees? 
see if the trees were sound? 

Why should the trees be sound? 

What time of year is this work best done? 

qu 
(ve hy 
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Hnnyyutinn pilb-i 
| I 
= ae Bi T 
have T. C. U. Protection. It is endorsed 
by prominent educators everywhere. Every 
thoroughly. 
FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS 


Where are all these trees obtained? 
Do you suppose anyone kad examined those forests to 
How are the trees felled? 
( uJ 
‘) ! ‘lh il 
Thousands of Teachers all over the country 
teacher owes it to herself to investigate T. C. U. 
COUPON FOR INFORMATION 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protect ve 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teter eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Address 
(This coupon rams the sender under no pamanaitents 


TRC eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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After a tree is cut down and all the limbs trimmed off 
what is it called? 

How are these logs taken to the mills? 

What is a river drive? 

What happens when the logs jam? 

What is a raft? 


FourTH WEEK 

Devote this week to the study of the lumber mills. 
Did you ever visit a saw-mill? 
Are there as many now as there used to be? 
How are the logs elevated into the mill? 
What is the first step in making lumber? 
What kinds of lumber are made? 
How is it piled in the lumber yards? 

‘ How are shingles packed? 
How is lumber sold? 

What is made from lumber? 


Why not? 


Nature Study and Agriculture 
First WEEK 
Monday Animal guessing game. 
I am a small animal. 
T am covered with fur. 
I have long ears and a short tail. 
I like to eat carrots and cabbage. 
Who am I? (Rabbit) 
Tuesday Continue above guessing game. 
Wednesday Write a description of the day. 
Is it sunny or cloudy? 
-Does it look stormy? 
Is it windy? etc. 
Thursday Special study of bananas. 
Where do they grow? 
How do they grow? 
Where are the leaves? Describe them. 
What kind of a flower has the banana? 

Friday Do bananas grow as they hang in the stores? 
(No, the stem hangs down and the bananas themselves grow 
upward). 

About how many bananas do you suppose there are in 
a bunch? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday What care does a banana plantation require? 

Each plant bears how many bunches of bananas? (One 
and then dies) 

What becomes of the sprouts at the base of the plant? 
(They grow up year after year) 

Tuesday How are the bananas harvested? 

Why are they shipped green? 

How do the people of Africa use the banana? 

Wednesday How are bananas shipped to us? 
Do you like them? 
How can you eat them? 

Thursday Study of sheep. 

How many have ever seen sheep? 

What color are they? 

Describe a sheep. 

What kind of feet has one? 

Are they like the feet of any other animal you have 
studied? 

(Tell about the little sac in the bottom of the sheep’s 
foot, which has something in it that gives out an 
odor or smell.) 

Friday Compare the sheep, cow and goat. 

Tell their likenesses and differences. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday What does a sheep like to eat? 
What are the habits of a sheep? 
What does a sheep give us? 
What is the flesh of the sheep called? 
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Tuesday Sheep shearing. 
Have a plentiful supply of pictures on hand. 
Tell of the tools, etc., that are used. 
Wednesday Uses of wool. 
How is it marketed? 
Thursday Write a composition on “The Sheep.” 
Friday Read above compositions in class. Criticise. 


FourTH WEEK 
Special study of the woolen mills. 
What do we mean by milling and fulling the cloth? 
What is done in the sorting room? 
How is the wool washed? 
How is it dried? 
Describe the carding. 
Tell about the spinning and weaving departments. 
What is teaseling? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
Monday Subtraction. 
Ex. 832 
—421 


968 
—357 


746 
—635 











Tuesday Combinations making 23. 
Wednesday Addition of two figure numbers, the sum of 
each column not to exceed 23. 
Thursday Continue table of 5’s. 
Friday Simple problem in multiplication. 
Ex. If one apple costs 5 cents, what will three apples 
cost? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Teach 16 ounces = 1 pound. 
Rapid addition of two-figure numbers. 
Tuesday Begin fractions. 
Show 3 of an apple. 
Draw pictures on the blackboard showing halves. 
How many halves in a whole apple? Apie? A cooky? 
If there are 16 ounces in a pound, how many ounces 
in 3 a pound? 
How much is $ of 2 apples? 4 oranges? 6 boys? etc. 
Wednesday ‘Table of 6’s. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Roman numerals from LX to LXX. 
Friday Short division. Simple problems. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Review pt., qt., and gal. 
Apply in concrete oral problems. 
Tuesday Written problems involving the above. 
Wednesday Fractions. 
Review 3. Develop 3. 
Divide things into thirds. 
How many thirds in a whole one? 
Which would you rather have, half an apple or a third 
of an apple? Why? 
Thursday 4% of a dozen are how many? 
3 of 6 apples are how many? 
3 of 9 pencils are how many? 
Friday If 3 of a dozen is 4, how many would 2 of a 
dozen be? 
of 6 are how many? 
of 9 are how many? 
of 15 are how many? 
of 18 are how many? 


Calta colts colts colt 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Counting by 3’s, backwards and forwards, 
beginning with any number. 
Tuesday Review table of 6’s. 
Wednesday 


Continue above. 
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WHY HAVE CATARRH? 


So Disagreeable to Yourself and All 
About You. 








Catarrh is generally conceded to be a con- 
stitutional disease. Therefore it requires a 
constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which reaches every part of the system by 
thoroughly purifying and enriching the blood. 
This medicine removes the cause of the 
trouble, which if not removed may lead to 
more serious disease. 

In 46 years of use and test Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has relieved many cases as told by 
voluntary letters. 


C 





F THIS NOVA-TONE 
Te@@ TALKING MACHINE 


Case Mah 






finish, led parts, 
no prone = to get out of order, excellent 
reproducer, enjoyment for all. Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 
cuts, burns, influenza, etc., Return $3 
and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 
Records free. Order today. Address. 


U. S. Ce., Bex 420-Greenville, Ps 














PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling} 


Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Drugzgists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue,N.Y} 














Our best service these days 
lies in telling you how scarce 
our goods are compared to 
demand, — not in telling you 
how good these goods are. 
Seize time firmly by the fore- 
lock in the matter of ordering 
pencils for your Schools. 
Six months ahead is not to 
much time to take in placing 
your orders. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

Jersey City . New Jersey 

D Established 1827 


ee) 











ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special oppertuniti es offered to those 
who qualify in 3rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital! or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 
School education or its educ: ational equivalent; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box “P” Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32, Chicago, 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, four years’ 
High School work. For information 
apply to 

Miss M. H. MackENziE, Superintendent. 

















‘‘Poets’ Hour’’ in a London 
School 


A “Poets’ Hour” is held once a month at 
Enfield Road L.C.C. Girls’ School. During 
the month the pupils study and learn pieces 
from Tennyson; on the appointed day they 
bring to the common hive the stores of poetry 
they have gathered. The long, bright hall is 
empty, save for the head mistress standing at 
her desk and a young teacher seated at the 
piano. A bell rings, the pianist begins a 
cheerful march, and the girls file in — little 
girls with smiling faces and dancing eyes that 
tell of joy to come, bigger girls, more sedate 
and self-conscious, but excited, too, at the 
thought of some pleasure. All move quietly 
to their places and stand there, orderly and 
alert, till the mistress tells them to sit, and in 
a moment the floor is turned into a flower 
garden of three hundred expectant faces. 

The head mistress, in a few introductory 
remarks, reminds the girls of what Tennyson 
stands for, in nobleness of ideal, in purity of 
thought and conduct, in love of nature and of 
children; she speaks of his striving for per- 
fection in form and expression. Then a little 
auburn-haired girl, glowing with the excite- 
ment of a first appearance, recites with a 
childish lisp, yet very clearly, “Minnie and 
Winnie.” The lkall rings with applause and 
she retires, blushing, to her place. A former 
pupil of a central school sings charmingly a 
setting of ‘What does little Birdie say?” 
Next eight little girls recite, “The Throstle,” 
and others give as a dance and dialogue ‘The 
Mermaid.” A dark little maiden of nine tells 
of “The Lady of Shalott”; her enunciation is 
clear, her accent free from cockneyism, and yet 
natural and unaffected She narrates with 
intelligence the story of the hapless lady who 
dared to cast half a glance at love — and paid 
the penalty. The children follow the story 
with rapt attention, half hypnotized by the 
gentle rhythm and oft-recurring refrain. Then 
the head mistress speaks of “In Memoriam,” 
how it was written and the affection it com- 
memorates. She asks the children to listen 
to a piece of music that will tell them of the 
same sorrow at death and joy in the hope of 
future reunion. Another of her former pupils 
plays Chopin’s “Marche Funebre,” and the 
intent young faces follow the moods of the 
music and lighten with relief as the swelling 
melody speaks of grief vanquished and hope 
restored. 

Next come “Sweet and Low” to Barnby’s 
familiar music, ‘Home They Brought Her 
Warrior,” “The Brook,” “Lady Clare,” and 
“The Lotus Eaters,”’ interspersed with more 
solos for voice and piano; finally “‘The May 
Queen” and a May dance bring the simple 
programme to an end. Do we blame our 
people for being unartistic, rough in taste, 
inarticulate and coarse in speech? How should 
they be otherwise, if none put before them 
more gracious models? Here, at least, week 
by week and month by month, the rich store 
of our national treasure is opened and young 
minds brought in contact with the finest spirits 
of our race. — London Times 








New Issue, ‘‘Prang Sulletin’’ 


Teachers of industrial art and hand-work 
will be interested in the new and beautifully 
illustrated number of the “Prang Bulletin” 
which has just been issued for free distribu- 
tion. It contains illustrated articles on the 
following subjects: 

““Permodello” Modeling. 

“What to do with Enamelac.” 

“Batik” and How to Make It. 

“‘How to Use Bateeko Dyes.” 

“‘Weaving With Pine Needles.” 

“How to Make Paper Posters.” 

“Making Busy Work Educational.” 

“Tmportance of Good Lettering.” 

“Simple, Yet Scientific Color Theory.” 

Copies of it can be had free by teachers by 
addressing The Prang Company at eithér 
their Chicago or New York offices. 


e 
Women 


if you are Tired, Over-Worked, 
Run Down, Vinol, our Cod Liver 
and Iron Tonic, will help you. 





Mrs. Hatcher Says So 
So. Pittsburg, Tenn. —“I was in a 
weak, run-down condition, no appetite 


and could not sleep. I teach school and 
could hardly keep around. A friend tole 
ine about Vinol and it stopped my cough, 
gave me a good appetite and built me 
ap so I feel stronger in every way.’ 
Mrs. C. F. HAt1cHER. 


Women who are run-down, nervous, 


.ack energy and working strength should 
iake Vinol as it contains Beef and Co” 
Liver Peptones, Iron and Hypo 


phosphites, the very elements needed to 
restore a lost appetite, enrich the blood 
and create strength. 
For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywnere. 
Chester Kent Co., 


Boston, Mass. 








New ‘*Prang Bulletin!” 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, 
garten Teacher and every teacher of hand-work 
needs this new “Prang Bulletin’ of Art Supplies. 
Profusely illustrated. Do you know “Enamelac’ 
and “‘Permodello ” ? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


Kinder- 











1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Piace, N.\ 











Doll Outfits 


On rainy days make 
frills and furbelows, 
ruffles and pretty 
paper dresses for 
Dolly with Denni- 
son’s Doll Outfit. 
Fine for Gifts. 
At 10,000 Dealers. 


Send 2 cents, Dennison, Dept. 2 for ‘ 
Book. 


‘Christmas 














FREE CATALOG 2105 Sno wumoen i cuss 
Sree Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
fy ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
4 Silver plate 25¢ es., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
> silver ea., $5.00 doz, Write for catalog 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
234 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thu’sday Sinple problems involving the tables through 
8’s. : 
Friday Continue above. 


Hygiene and Physical Education 
First WEEK 

Monday Memorize a poem about the body. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Skipping game. 

Form a line by two’s, inside hands joined, outside hands 
on hips. 


Skip forward. (4 counts) 


Join left hands and skip around partner. (4 counts) 
Join right hands and skip around partner. (4 counts) 
: Join both hands and skip around. (4 counts) 
é Skip backwards. (4 counts) 
i Skip forwards. (4 counts) 


Make a deep bow and skip to seats. 
Friday Repeat above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Folk dance, “The Jolly Miller.” 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Repeat. 
Thursday Name and locate the parts of your trunk. 
Friday Of-what is your body built? 
What covers the bones? 
What covers the flesh? 
What flows through the body? 
Where does it flow from? 
When does it flow? 
Can you feel your heart beat? 
What happens when the heart stops beating? 
What is your pulse? 
Where is it? 
Can you feel it? 
Does it beat slowly or rapidly? 
What happens when you run? 


sod Seem TS “ 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday What are veins? 
Can you see any? Where? 
What do the veins do? 
Where do the veins carry the bad blood? 
Where does the heart send it? What for? 
What makes bad blood pure? 
How does the air get into the lungs? 
Tuesday What is breathing? 
What do you breathe? 
How do you breathe? 
What are arteries? 
What makes blood? 
Name some kinds of wholesome foods. 
Name some wholesome drinks. 
Wednesday Of what use is the blood to the body? 
What does food make? 
Where are your brains? 
What do you do with your brains? 
Can you do your own best thinking if you neglect your 
body? 
Why not? 
Thursday Name and locate the parts of your hand. 
Friday Name and locate the parts of your foot. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Game, “Follow the Leader.” 
Do exactly as the leader does, imitating every act. 
Tuesday A brisk out-door walk. 
Wednesday Game, “Hunt the Thimble.” 
Thursday Circle Ball. 
A leader in the center throws the ball rapidly to the 
players around the room. 
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Be careful of the windows. 
Friday Review favorite games. 


Civics 

Spend this entire month on a study of county offices. 

Where is your court house? 

How many are there in your county? 

Who may be found in the court house? 

Who is the county attorney and what are his duties? 

Who is the county auditor? What does he do? 

Who is the county recorder? What does he do? 

Who is the county treasurer? What does he do? 

To whom do we pay our taxes? 

What are taxes? 

Why must we pay taxes? 

Is there any set time for the payiment of taxes? 

What happens if we wait too long? 

How many kinds of taxes are there? 

What becomes of this tax money? 

Who is the registrar of deeds? What are his duties? 

What are deeds? Abstracts? 

Why are they necessary? 

What is done in the abstract office? 

What is done by the clerk of the district court? 

What does the county physician do? 

The county nurse? 

Who is the coronor? What does he do? 

Who is judge of probate? What are his duties? 

What are the duties of the county superintendent of 
schools? 

What do we call the schools over which he has direct 
charge? 

What is a jury? Of how many members does it consist? 

What is a lawyer? A judge? A trial? 

Where are jury trials held? 

Who may be a juror? 

Does a juror get paid? 

What are county cominissioners? 

How many are there? 

What are their duties? 

How do they receive their offices? 

How do all county officials receive their offices? 

Where is the county jail? 

Did you ever see the inside of one? 

Perhaps you can visit one. 

How does it look inside? 

Why is it necessary to have jails? 

Who is the sheriff? His deputy? 

What must they do? 

What do you know about the county poor-house? 





Music 

First WEEK 

Monday Teach a Christmas song by rote. 
telling the Christmas story. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday ‘Teach another Christmas song. 

Friday Continue above. 





Select one 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Complete above song. 
Tuesday Review keys. 
On the blackboard write the following on the staff in 
each key, for sight work: 

do, me, sol, do 
do, sol, me do 
do, do, sol, me, do 
do, re, fa, la 
sol, do, te, do, re, do. 

Wednesday Continue above. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


Grades 1 to 3 


Compiled under the direction of Dr. W. F. Dearborn, 
Professor of Psychology of Harvard University 


The results of ten years’ scientific investigation. Nota 
linguistic test, but a series of three group tests to be given as 
pleasant games which secure the most natural response from 


children. 


A Teacher’s Manual] gives complete instruction —the tests 
are easily given by the classroom teachers. A record is fur- 
nished free of charge, giving directions and standards for finding 
the Mental Age of the Intelligence quotient. 





The record card is to be filled out in duplicate, one copy to 
be forwarded to Dr. Dearborn, giving our patrons the oppor- 
tunity to receive the monthly results of standard and correlation 


Copyright, K. V. Co. 


studies carried out at the Graduate School of Education at Hutinc Rice ror Breakrast, Luzon, P. I. 
Harvard. =e 
— PRICES — Why Pound Away on Definitions and Memory Work ? 
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Write for samples to-day 
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Thursday Draw a staff across the blackboard. 
Each child goes to the blackboard and writes one 
measure of music having 3 time. 
See how many kinds of measures we may have of equal 
value. 
Friday Repeat above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Teach a new Christmas song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday ‘Teach a Santa Claus song. 
Friday Complete Santa Claus song. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Ear and voice training. 
i Tuesday Review keys. 
Wednesday ‘Teach another Santa Claus song. 
Thursday Complete above song. 
Friday Review all songs. 


Drawing and Industrial Work 


First WEEK 
Monday Make a Christmas card. 

1 Take a piece of white drawing paper, 3 x 4 inches. 
Mount on red, leaving only a narrow red margin 
showing. 

Draw a 4 inch margin on the white card, also a line 
1% inch above the lower margin. 

In this space print MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

In the center of the above space, and resting on the 
line, paste a small pot containing a Christmas tree, 

at cut from colored paper. 

fe This may be cut by folding the paper so the two discs 

| will be alike. 

Tuesday Complete above card. 
Wednesday Paint a camel in brown. 
Thursday Practice making a stencil pattern. 

The best way to do this is to fold a piece of paper and 
draw half of the design, after first drawing a marginal 
band. 

Cut this out, open the paper, and you will find the 
complete form. 

Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Make a handkerchief case. 

Take a square of paper of the size desired, fold each 
corner to the center and punch a hole in each corner. 
Run ribbon through these holes and tie. 

Tuesday ‘Turn the case over so the plain square is on 
top and arrange a stencil design by tracing one of the 
stencil patterns you made previously in each corner. ¢ 

Wednesday Color the stencil. 

Thursday Make a needle book of matting. 

Practice sewing a cross-stitch pattern. 

Friday Fold the matting and begin stitching the pattern 

with colored yarn. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Continue above. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Sew in pieces of flannel and the needlebook 
is finished. 

Thursday A Christmas blotter. 

Mount a piece of blotting paper, 3 x 9, on a harmonizing 
color 3 x 12. Fold over the ends, to enclose the 
blotter. ; 

Punch a hole near each corner and tie with ribbon or 
yarn. 
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Friday Decorate the blotter (the back) with colored 
paper designs. 
Ask the older boys to make you a set of small weaving 
looms about 9 x 12 inches. 
Fasten small nails along the two short ends at equal 
distances apart. 


FouRTH WEEK 

Monday Paint a winter landscape. Blue sky, snow and 
distant purple bushes. 

Tuesday Paint a pine tree. 

Wednesday Paint a leafless tree. 

Thursday Repeat Monday’s landscape, adding a pine 
tree. 

Friday Repeat, adding a leafless tree. 


Stories and Poems 
First WEEK 
Monday Memorize “The First Snowfall,” by Lowell. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Read selections from “The Child’s Christ Tales,’ by 
Hofer. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Memorize, “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
by Brooks, or any other Christmas poem. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete poem. 

Thursday ‘Tell the story of Piccola. 

Friday “Little Red Riding Hood.” 


FourtH WEEK 
Tell Bible stories about Joseph, Moses, David, Daniel, etc. 





The Sand-Table 


. (Continued from page 617) 


project based on the children’s experience, so that they 
work freely and with intense interest. The characters are 
real to them. Many of the animals which we placed on 
the sand-table are not mentioned in the story, but they did 
exist in the children’s ideas of the story, so we used them. 
The children having truthfully expressed their ideas, the 
teacher then has a basis from which to develop, correct and 
emphasize such points as are of real interest and importance, 
while the unimportant features fade out from lack of 
emphasis. 

On occasion of the supervisor’s visit, the members of the 
class vie with each other in telling the story illustrated at 
the time, also in explaining the significance of the various 
illustrations. 

Sand-table projects of this sort develop more earnest 
study of the pictures and descriptions in order to find out 
how to work out the illustrations to the best advantage. 
Problems of this kind also develop leadership, for there is 
usually one whose ideas take definite form promptly and 
whose suggestions are eagerly followed by the group. 
Sometimes it is well to allow different groups to work 
upon the same project and choose the best one for the 
sand-table, as this plan stimulates a wholesome rivalry and 
discourages dawdling. 





What is the thought of Christmas? Giving. 

What is the heart of Christmas? Love. 

What is the hope of Christmas? Living. 

What is the joy of Christmas? Love. — Laura Hooker 
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This set consists of 18 Poster 


Poster and Patterns and illustrated Instruction 

ook covering a wide range of sub- 
Sand-Table ak sultable for weds wb 
Work === by JOHANNA HOLM 


Send for prices and description to the publishers 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 
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DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK. 


Only one copy per year for each teacher is needed to insure a complete record. On using 
it you will discover many points in its favor. 
The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of work on the part of teachers. Plan- 
ning lessons in units of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, progressive lessons 
that can be finished in the time allotted. Daily plans are scrappy; the unit of time is too small 
for complete work. 
The back of every page is left blank so that teachers can paste in clippings from educational 
papers, notes, etc., thus making each completed book a source of reference and aid to future 
teaching. 
DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK, 60 cents, postpaid. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you'll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” Send fi or Free Samp le 


send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 
the best book for your school. We Also 

Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.0. b. Chicago. ,,, — we 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at Everyday Songs, Fa- 


10c per copy, prepaid. my Wena pone 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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A Sunset 


Ovcr against the triumph and the close 

Amber and green and rose 

Of this short day, 

The pale ghost of the moon grows living-bright 
Once more, as the last light 

Ebbs slowly away. 

Darkening the fringes of those western glories 
The black phantasmagories 

Of cloud advance 

With noiseless motion . . . vague and 
villainous shapes, 

Wrapped in their ragged fustian capes, 

Of some grotesque romance. 

But overhead Where, like a pool between 
Dark rocks, the sky is green 

And clear and deep, ' 

Floats windlessly a cloud, with curving breast 
Flushed by the fiery west, 

In god-like sleep. — 
— Aldous Hucley 





Pageant Plays 

The open-air pageant plays of Collingham 
Bridge, near Leeds, have become an institution 
in Yorkshire, and the performance of “Robin 
Hood” on Saturday, drew spectators in large 
numbers, not only from the immediate neigh- 
borhood, but from Leeds and Harrogate. The 
scene was a small field near the church, the 
stage was the greensward in front of a hut 
covered with green branches, and the players 
entered through a break in the hedge. The 
previous pageant plays — “St. Oswald” and 
“Lady Betty Hastings’ —dealt with the 
patron saint of the church, and a Yorkshire 
benefactress of the eighteenth century. 

The play, like the two previous ones, was 
written by Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Dawes, of the 
Castleford Secondary School. The village 
schoolmistress brought in a chorus of forty 
boys and girls, the men and maidens of the 
village represented the outlaws and villagers, 
and residents who work in Leeds took other 
parts. The dresses were all made locally. 
The charabancs on the road pulled up to watch 
the spectacle as the procession passed through 
the village to the church, where St. Bernard’s 
hymn, “Jerusalem the Golden,” was sung. 
Collingham is proud of Sir Michael Sadler’s 
praise — “You are teaching us to realize our 
romantic past.” The plays have already 
raised nearly £300 for the village Institute 
and the Red Cross, and this year it is hoped 
to stir up other villages to similar functions. 
— London Times 





‘‘Just Kids’’ 


“Just Kids” isn’t a picture about frolicking 
children or gamboling goats, but a story of 
gloves, telling all about how the hide of goats, 
horsehide and pigskin are turned into gloves 
of every kind and fashion. 

In the Ford Educational Weekly No. 184, 
“Just Kids,” we follow the hide through, the 
factory, as it is cut into many and varied 
parts, and these parts fitted together and 
stitched. All kinds of gloves are made, in- 
cluding gauntlets, for which the cuffs are 
pasted and stitched and fastened to the hand, 
and the linings are put in and some of the 
gloves lined with fur. 





United States Wants Teacher 
$135 to $195 a Month 


Thousands of permanent examinations for 
life positions are to be filled at from $1600 to 
$2300. They have short hours and annual 
vacatiods, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Fzanklin Institute, 
Dept. E221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examinntion 








questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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The December Project 


(Continued from page 623) 
a beautiful white world I could see, for many, many little 
sisters and brothers had awakened that morning, and I 
could hear the breezes sigh, “My! what thousands of soft, 
white fat babies in this great cotton field!” 

Yes, soft, white, fat babies, but we all had a service in 
this great world —for soon we were plucked from our 
cradle, packed tightly together and sent for our first 
cleaning and combing. 

It seemed as if at some time I had heard that all babies 
had a bath the very first thing in this wonderful world. 
Why not? Who wants anything near them that is dirty 
or untidy? 

My! What a combing I had — you never would believe 
how many hard snarls came out! Some one called them 
cotton seeds, but whatever they were, I looked far more 
beautiful and felt far more comfortable without them. 

Very soon I became very long and thin, for indeed, if 
you please, I was now called cloth. Oh! such soft fine 
cloth, so fine that I am your very best handkezchief. Do 
you know, my little friends, why I wanted to be a hand- 
kerchief? Well, I shall tell you. What little child can be 
happy without one? What big man or woman can be 
clean and healthy without one? Without handkerchiefs 
would the world be a safe place to live in? Without hand- 
kerchiefs every one in this great big world would always 
suffer with a cold. So you see, my little friends, I chose a 
life of service. I became a friend to Health and a necessary 
friend to every big and little child in this wonderful world 
of ours. — Florence A. Powell 


Q. What did the cotton baby choose to be? 

Ans. Handkerchief. 

Q. Why? 

Ans. Everyone wants and needs a handkerchief. (In- 
spection to see how many children have one at school.) 
Give paper napkin to each child. 

Q. What country makes the most use of paper? 

Ans. Japan. 

Q. Name the different articles made in Japan from paper. 

Ans. Fans, umbrellas, lanterns, screens and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Q. Why do they use paper handkerchiefs? 

Ans. Always able to have a clean one and can be de- 
stroyed when soiled. Have children make believe they are 
little Japanese children in school in Japan. 


To have them feel that al/ children of aij nations use the 
handkerchief. 


Q. What is the shape of your handkerchief? 

Ans. Square. 

Q. Why square? 

Ans. So as to have a neat appearance. 

Q. What color is your handkerchief? 

Ans. White. 

Q. Why white? 

Ans. So as to look clean and pure. 

Q. Does your handkerchief need to be fancy to be useful? 

Ans. No. 

Q. Does it need to be hemmed? 

Ans. No. 

Q. Would a piece of soft. white, clean cloth serve as a 
handkerchief? 

Ans. Yes. 

Q. What must all handkerchiefs be? 

Ans. . Always clean. » 

(Have the children follow instructions as to folding the 
handkerchief.) 

Q. Where do we put our handkerchiefs when folded? 

Ans. Near as possible to our nose. 

Q. Why not in any place? 

Ans. Must be near when needed. 
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Q. Do we always know when we shall need it? 

Ans. No. 

Q. If we should be without one, what would we do? 

Ans. Use a piece of paper and immediately destroy it. 
Compare the feelings of a lady at a party dressed in a fine 
silk gown, silk hose, satin slippers and a beautiful hat 
(without a handkerchief) with a lady at the same party 
dressed in a neat cloth dress, walking shoes and plain hat, 
who has a clean white handkerchief. Which lady would be 
most comfortable and most safe to be with? Demon- 
stration in the proper uses of the handkerchief: 


a Blowing 
b Sneezing 
c Coughing 
d §pitting 
Q. Where do you put your handkerchief after using? 
Ans. In my pocket. 
Q. Should you pick up and use a lost handkerchief? 
Ans. Never. 
Q. Should you lend your used handkerchief to any one? 
Ans. No. 
Q. Should you borrow a used handkerchief? 
Ans. No. 
Q. Should you wipe baby’s eyes or mouth with a used 
handkerchief? 
Ans. No. 
Q. Whose handkerchief should you always use and carry? 
Ans. My own handkerchief. 
Q. When, just on Sundays or to a party? 
Ans. No, all the time — every day. 
Q. Just carry it for part of the day? 
Ans. No, for all day. 
Q. Why? 
Ans. One never knows when it may be needed to save 
oneself and all others from germs and colds. 
America needs you — help. 


The Fir Tree 
(Continued from page 647) 

SEcoND Day Describe the Tree’s journey and the room 
it entered. 

Turrp Day Write answers in sentences! 

What did the tree wish? 
What questions did it ask? 
Who came to see the Tree? 
What did the children cry? 
Who told the story? 

What was the story about? 

FourtH Day Draw or describe the garret in which the 
Fir Tree was put, and the companions found in the garret. 
Write briefly the original story of Humpty Dumpty or 
invent a story of your own that the mice would enjoy. 

FirtH Day Describe the end of the Fir Tree. What 
did the tree try to say? Did the children understand its 
language? What did the children hear? Was the Tree 
happy? What lesson can we learn from the story? 


Fourth Week Seat Work 


Make a Christmas booklet; decorate it with the drawing 
of the Fir Tree. Write and illustrate the story inside. 

Compare with other stories of Hans Andersen, as, “The 
Conceited Apple Branch,” “The Last Dream of the Old 
Oak,” “Under the Willow Tree.” 

Re-write any one of these stories in your own words. 








Christmas Day 


Gay Christmas Day will soon be here, 
Merriest day of all the year, 

And we shall decorate because 

We are expecting Santa Claus. 























Holly Motif and Conventionalized Designs 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % "33°23 :e:on se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Fi : 
PENN EDUGATIONAL BUREAU 4st year irst class equipment. Operates locally and estionaliy. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Wel 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ((-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ v 


Write us what you want. 
. Address MARION, IND. 














Free Literature. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

— Ave” — able candidates. Services free 
Cuaries W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
The Pratt Teachers” Agency "ie 3a" 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Positively Largest Western Agency 
FREE REGISTRATION EMERGENCY VACANCIES 














(Continued on irs Opposite ) 


[you | HAVE rN “BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 





























BEFORE AFTER 
N THIS DAY anp AGE ye to your appearance| WISE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
is an absolute necessity if expect to make the| you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 


as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, 
ge trey well worth your efforts, but you will find 
the wi in general judging you greatl if not eel, 
by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “ “lock gabe ’ at 

l times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU prt ne App OTHER- 





most out oflife. Not only should you wish to appear | jife, 


Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper, “Travos” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 
manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 





Write to-day for free booklet, which tells vou how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
| M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1423 Ackerman Bidg. Binghamton, N.Y.] 


daily occupation, being worn at night. 








Observation Lesson 

(Continued from page 611) 
for seat work, for training the eye, hand 
and judgment; with a zeal to hammer 
away at the alphabet, forwards and 
backwards; to drill on the spelling of 
the most used words in the English 
language; and last, but not least, to 
devise ways to overthrow that opinion 
that “the school life of a child is the 
inquisition and not the acquisition 
period.” 


Outline of Some Simple 
Principles 
(For All Grades) 
I Turirr In TIME 
School programs are usually so made as to 
budget the time of students during the school 
session, but little effort has been made in the 
school to teach students how to budget their 
own time, nor do students so learn the value 
of time as to make it count most in its applica- 
tion to the work tow hich the teacher assigns. 
them. 


GETTING RESULTS OUT OF TIME 

1 Time spent at study in school: 

The test of wise use of time is not how 
many minutes are given to any subject, 
but what results nre received from the 
use of those minutes. Many a student 
who wants to be most diligent, and who 
is most obedient to the rules of the school, 
may be among the greatest of time 
wasters because he does not know how 
to work for concrete results. 

Time spent at study in the home: 

il there is to be home study it should be 
understood that this is not a mere duty 
to the school but an opportunity for the 
student; there should be a definite time 
to do it and an ambition to get the largest 
results in a minimum of time, 

Time spent at play in the school and in 

the home: 

Play is one of the best means of keeping 
mentally and physically fit. It may be 
one of the worst of mental or physical dis- 
sipations, depending upon the attitude 
of the individual toward it. 

Time spent at work outside of school: 
Children at the proper age should be 
taught the money value of time at work 
and what it costs to waste it. Habits of 
promptness in going to and from school, 
at their work in school or out, in doing 
errands, will lead to success. 
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Il Turirt IN THE USE or Money: 

Five cents saved each day by the child in 
the school would in a year buy 73 Thrift 
Stamps. By saving 5 cents a day a child 
could save $100 in a little over five years. 
This would mean a start toward financial 
success. Many children spend more than 
5 cents a day for candy. 

The saving habit: 

1 Saving 5 cents a day instead of spend- 
ing 5 cents a day. This is the wiser 
habit. 

2 Saving so as to spend in the future for 
something of permanent joy and value. 
It may be an education. It may be a 
bicycle. 

3 Saving to be ready for an opportunity 
when it comes. A boy or girl with $100 
ahead can get’on, when the one with 
nothing ahead may not. 

4 Saving is a habit. One is never too 
young or never too old to get the habit. 
The time to start is now. 

The spending habit: 

1 Spending for sweets— candy, soda 
water, etc. 

2 Spending thoughtlessly on other people. 
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3 Spending without any thought of the 
purpose or value of money. 
4 Spending because others spend. 


“THODS OF EARNING MONEY 
Planting a garden. 
Selling papers. 
Delivering groceries. 
Mowing lawns. 
Picking berries. 
In rural districts: 
Corn-club projects. 
Pig-club projects 
Canning-club projects. 
Potato-club projects 
e Poultry-club projects. 
The above methods of saving money will 
suggest many others to the teacher. 
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II THrirt in THE USE oF MATERIALS: 

It will be interesting to determine the 
average life of a book in a school and to en- 
courage students to extend the life of books 
through proper care. This idea may be ap- 
plied to tablets, pencils, and other supplies. 
The same principles may be traced to the 
home, showing how much can be saved by 
wearing a pair of shoes one month longer than 
usual, how much the waste of one slice of bread 
per day by each pupil in the school would 
mean in a year. 

1 Conservation of materials 

a Elimination of waste in food, clothing, 
fuel, light, water, and furnishings. 

b Saving food, clothing, and furniture by 
proper care; respect for property — 
personal and public; reverence for books 
and pictures. 

c Care in the use of small items — soap, 
tooth paste, talcum powder, shoe polish, 
pencils, paper, etc. 

d System in the care of materials— 
keeping clothes in drawers or on hangers; 
arrangement of school supplies in desk; 
order in the children’s closet at home; 
a place for toys and games. 

2 Conservation of school property and 

supplies: 

a Build upa spirit of co-operation against 
destruction of school buildings and 
furniture. 

b Develop the habit of saving pencils 
and paper. 

c Induce pupils to use athletic and gym- 
nasium supplies carefully. 

3 Conservation of public property: 

(1) Waste of public property is paid for 
by some one. 

(2) Waste of public property is not only 
expensive but unpatriotic and lacking 
in good citizenship. 

(3) The waste of public property makes 
it more difficult for people in the com- 
munity to save money. 

(4) Everyone has the personal duty of 
helping to see that public property is 
protected. 





Christmas 


The world His cradle is, 
The stars His worshipers, 
His “peace on earth” the mother’s xiss 
On lips new-pressed to hers: 


For she alone to Him 
In perfect light appears — 
The one horizon never dim 
With penitential tears. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much apne. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
ated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those w 

— ay who use thely eves constantly — will 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
forty Vets to Scho! CRs: Eyes oe, — 

ormal Conditioars. urine does smart ~~ % S00th- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 





THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MAnuac Fre 














THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency— LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required — Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 4! Sgner2! National Auditorium Tower, Chicago, II. 

















TEACHERS, 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Can place you outright in the better paying 
positions. - Rural $1100 to $1400; Grades 
$1200 to $1600; High School $1500 to $2000; 
many special positions. Write us immedi- 
ately. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


ALBERT 


34 years 


WE NEED YOU! 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 
WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 


OTHER OFFICES: Portiand, Oreg.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Mion, 

















Teachers’ Agency 
295 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 


A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building,Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 











CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Artuur B. Curve, Mgr. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Forp, Mgr. 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


GerorcE F. Gorow, Mgr. 326 Owl Bldg., Wynne S. Stacey, Mgr. 
The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 


ENROLL NOW 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 
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Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Pagr © the il for visualization all words in 
Palmer Method Spellers [igig,isckitto Paitten sriiod vn 
Educators everywhere should investigate thosoughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the bags awe yA process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. Words used 
have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 
New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place. New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 











For December 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


The Story of the Christ-Child, a Christmas Exercise. (Grade — Primary. Selected 
children and entire school.) On the Eve of Christmas. (Grade — Intermediate.) 
Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland, a Christmas Drama. (Grade — Intermediate.) 


Price, 35 Cents 
CHRISTMASTIDE. 

The Most Popular Operetta for Schools Ever Published 
As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the acts can be given separately, the 
entertainment can be made as simple as possible and occupy as little time as may be 
necessary. 

We will mail it same day your order is received. 

Address our nearest office. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York 





Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


Chicago 
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A Selected List 


of Supplementary Readers 


For the School Year 1920-1921 





FIRST YEAR 


Sprague Classic Reader Book I 
Foundation Primer 

Eureka Primer 

Story Primer 

Sound Primer 

Red Hen 

Three Pigs 

Three Bears. 

Three Little Kittens — — Chicken Little . 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Our Little Folks’ Primer 

Good Time Primer . 

Puss in Boots — Reynard the For 
Jack and the Beanstalk . 

Hop o’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 
Jack the Giant Killer ; e 
Dame Wiggins of Lee P ° 
Cat School é : 
Nixie Well , 

In Mother Goose Land 


SECOND YEAR 


Sprague Reader. BookII + *. 
Foundation Reader. Book II 
Eureka First Reader 

Zisop’s Fables. Vol. I 

Playing School P 

Some of Our Friends ‘ 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles " 

Out Doors ; 

Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 

Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 

What the Pictures Say 

Zsop’s Fables. Vol.Il . 

Stories of the U. S. for Youngest Readers 

Buds, Stems and Roots . 


THIRD YEAR 


Sprague Reader. Book III ° 
Foundation Reader. Book III 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Hopi, the Cliff Dweller : 
In Mythland. Vol. II 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Famous Pictures. Vol. I 
Colonial Days in Virginia, Carolina, Maryland, and Georgia 
Red Children . 

Children of the Wigwam A 
Some of Our Flower Friends 
Friends of the Fields " 
Stories from Birdland. Vol. I 
Famous Pictures. Vol. II 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
In Mythland. Vol. II . a 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Stories from Land of N ever-Never 
Land of Make-Believe 4 
Colonial Children ‘ 

Stories of Great Men 7 
Little Folks of Far Away Land 


FOURTH YEAR 


Standard Classic Reader. Fourth Year 
Sprague Reader. Book IV é 
Foundation Reader F 
Godolphin’s Robinson Crusoe az 
Story of a Nurnberg Stove 





work. 


PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal] 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 


We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 





STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 





There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Gulliver Among the People of saa -60 
Legends of Norseland ‘ 4 -70 
Bobtail Dixie . ‘ 1.00 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard . ‘ .60 
Meadow Sprite > ; .60 
Parzival and Other Stories from Germany . . .60 
Stories of Our Country ‘ ‘ -60 
Aunt Mary’s Bird Talks ¥ é .60 
Five Little Foxes é i 60 
Stories and Tales from Animal World ji ‘* 66 
Nature’s Children . . ‘ .60 
American History. Colonial Period . . 75 
American History. The Revolution : é 75 
American History. Administration ‘ ‘ 75 
American History. Civil War . ‘ ; 75 
Paul Dombey : ‘ ‘ P 60 
Little Nell ‘ F * ‘ ° ‘ ‘ .60 
Black Beauty . 4 * ° - ° e ‘ ‘ -40 
FIFTH YEAR 
Standard Classic Reader. Fifth Year . é ‘ .60 
Sprague Reader. Book V . J . F ‘ 80 
Story of King Arthur ° " P ; 60 
De Soto, Marquette and La Salle . . ° ‘ .60 
Famous Presidents ‘ . P ‘ P .60 
Indian Days. E é . ‘J . ‘ é .60 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. I ° ° P ° P P -75 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. II e ° ° ° ° e 75 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. III . e ° ° ° ° “75 
Stories of Mother Earth . é ‘ - . ‘ -75 
Children of the Palm Lands P P . ° ° ° 75 
Children of the World ‘ ‘- ‘ > 1.50 
Children of the Cold é ‘ ° é ° e 1.50 
Robinson Crusoe (Allison) ‘ ‘ PF . : ‘ .60 
Stories of Industry. Vol. I P e ° ° ° ° 75 
Stories of Industry. Vol. I . . ° ° ° ° ‘75 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


2457 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 

















Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L.~ PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 
on stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is 
complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


PRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
been long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by ‘placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. - ; 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) _Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 
THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The’aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


Boston New York 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 


avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
- - fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 

ook, 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <:-terest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that. the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOFiL’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 
Each lesser. <pecially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 
the child to self-activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: ‘I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Chicago 
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Christmas Presents— 


Fifty-two renewals of the Christmas morning delight with the 
«se  postman’s weekly delivery of The Companion 


Saye 
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ail yr" —and all of 
fi the family are 
Fes:z ° included 















You cannot do 
better for your 
own or another 
family than to 


give a year of 


=" THE YOU 


a oN 
\e2 COMPANION 
‘we The Favorite of the American Family 
\ am __S 











: s> From the best editorials that busy men and women 


WS | can find anywhere to a page of delightful things 
’ to read to the little folks at bedtime, the range of 
Wa) Companion reading takes in every whole- 





some interest of everyone in the family. 


Ask the thousands upon thousands of families who have 
discovered that The Companion gives them the value 
of several publications in one, and that no- 
where else can they get so much for the price. 








Unusual Serial Stories, Group Stories 
Short Stories that interest all, Speci 
Articles by noted authorities, “The best 
Editorial Page in the country,” Poetry, 
Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, 
Children’s Page, Current Events, Nature 
and Science, Doctor’s Corner. 


AN ALL-ROUND WEEKLY 


STILL $2.50 a Year of 52 Issues 


Subscription Price not guaranteed beyond January 1, 1921. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this 


slip with price of Offer accepted will at once begin THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1921 
to receive the issues indicated Ha” aig? Splendid Weekly Issues 
NOTE OUR 


“ ALL-REMAINING-ISSUES” | All the remaining 1920 Weekly Issues; also a 
SPECIAL OFFER 1921 Companion Home Calendar Free 


All for 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














